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AVAILABILITY 
PLUS SELECTIVITY 
MEANS 


BETTER WHEAT, 
BE OTTER YPLouUR! 





DRINKWATER 


It’s really quite a simple proposition: If you have a vast 
amount of premium wheat to choose from, you naturally can 
afford to be much more selective. This is the situation 
a with Morten Milling Co., thanks to its extensive 
EEA cys ade jae nétwork of grain elevators. From this enormous supply of 
hn i available wheat, the highly trained technicians in Morten’s 
laboratories rigidly select only the best wheat to go into 
WY felacclamalele ia mUlarel-1am-vel(-lalalicer- Ub ameelalace)iicre merle lh ale lal eam @lal bY 
a highly systematized and flexible program of wheat 
availability makes such true selectivity possible. Morten 
Milling Company — the perennial pacesetter for the 
milling of top-quality bakery flour! 


SHORT PATENT WHOLE WHEAT DRINKWATER WHOLE WHEAT 
REGULAR, SEMI-SHORT 


HI-GLUTEN 





MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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NOW...Accurate 
DIRECT READING 
RECORDING & TOTALIZING 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
BY WEIGHT 
of any dry-flowing 


CUT-= OFF WEIGHT. ae | 


The "IPI" Dry-Flow Meter auto- 
mates bulk loading and unloading. 
The meter's automatic controls 
stop the flow of materials when 
they reach a desired weight. 


‘engineered — automatically — for 
your plant's efficiency" 


For detailed information write:... 


Industrial Processes, Inc. 


621 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


Caveat Emptor . . . of Robinson-Patman—The Chemistry 
of Food Is the Chemistry of Life—in Search of Millstones 


BARGAIN SALE FLOUR (Part I!) 


Millfeed, in its relationship to flour, can be a buyer's 
paradise and a seller's hell 


BAKING QUALITY OF 1960 CROP FLOURS 


Bakery service technicians have made their reports, and 
the rest is up to the bakers 


THE FOOD AND DRUG ACT, WHAT YOU 
SHOULD KNOW (Part 1) 
An attorney backgrounds FDA‘s position and outlines 
obligations on both sides of the law 

RUSSIA THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


A fresh approach to milling, research and the people of 
the Soviet Union 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
Earnings of Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. dipped, but 
sales hit a peak 

SOUTHERN BAKERS’ PRODUCTION 
CONFERENCE 


A couple of the highlights centered on baker-miller rela- 
tions and the bread-making process 


CANADIAN COMMENTARY 


‘Shorties’ on industry activities as they affect the Cana- 
dians 


Industry Record 

Old Dad Fetchit 

Bakery Trouble Shooter 
Where They Are Meeting 
New Ideas, Products, Services 
Ticker Report 

Flour Production Statistics 
Quarterly Index 

About People 

Bread Honor Roli 


Index to Advertisers 
Grist of Grins 





Memories of vacations gone by . . . one of 
the outdoor bread ovens which dot the pic- 
turesque countryside of the Gaspe Peninsula 
in Quebec, the Normandy of North America— 
a Canadian National Railways picture. 








What are you 
paying for 
when you buy 
bakery flour? 


You buy a baking ingredient — but what do you get? 


Here are the facts about the “extras” in Russell- Miller flour that aren't 


mentioned in the analysis. They can make a big difference. 


HE purchase of flour is a bargain between baker 
and miller. To the baker it means a fair price for 
an important production ingredient—so many 
dollars per hundred weight. To Russell-Miller the 
bargain is measured in responsibility, reputation, quality 
and customer satisfaction. 
You won’t find them listed on the invoice, but the 
“extras” milled into every Russell-Miller flour represent 
the biggest value a baker will ever receive. 


It all starts with the wheat 

Hard spring, hard winter and soft wheats are selected 
by Russell-Miller for their excellence in particular types 
of bakery flours . . . bread, cake, pastry .. . for their 
ability to produce the properties required in a wide 
range of bakery production. Russell-Miller terminal 
elevators are filled with a variety of these wheats... 
all representing the finest crops from the country’s top 
wheat producing regions. 


The search for perfection never ends 
Vigilance is the price of quality. At Russell-Miller’s 
modern laboratories countless tests guard a reputation 
built through more than 75 years of milling. Tests 
before wheat is bought . . . tests before wheat is milled 
. . « tests, tests, tests. And finally, after milling, the 


final test . . . an actual baking, to prove the qualities 
Russell-Miller insists on offering bakers. The research 
and laboratory facilities of Russell-Miller alone repre- 
sent a huge investment . . . yet, this search for perfec- 
tion is a part of the bargain you make when you buy 
Russell-Miller flour. 


Service is a part of the bargain too 

To Russell-Miller, the sale of bakery flour never ends 
the miller’s responsibility. Technical service is always 
available . . . formula analysis and production help is a 
part of the bargain too. 

The whole idea behind Russell-Miller’s bargain with 
bakers is to deliver a product of outstanding quality 
and dependability . . . to back it with technical help 
... to make it easily available at a fair price. Remem- 
ber, easily available means the flour you want, in the 
quantity you want, when you want it. That’s why 
Russell-Miller will gladly make mixed shipments. 

These days, isn’t it refreshing to find a source that 
offers so many extras? Russell-Miller feels these ad- 
vantages are important . . . that’s why they’re a part 
of every bargain Russell-Miller makes with bakers. 
The extras have been in Russell-Miller flour since 1882. 
They always will be... you can count on it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 


specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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Caveat Emptor . . . of Robinson-Patman 


URIOUSLY, the Robinson-Patman Act has generally 
been enforced against the seller. There are numer- 
ous cases on record proving the truth of this statement. 
Yet the act was passed primarily as a result of the activi- 
ties of some large chain store buyers who, because of their 
size, were able to gain an advantage over their competi- 
tors by obtaining favored treatment from sellers. These 
took the form of price discrimination and special payments. 
Some recent cases indicate that the Federal Trade 
Commission may now have embarked on a policy of in- 
creased activity against buyers. 

The National-American Wholesale Grocers Assn., 
aware of the far reaching consequences of such a move, 
took legal advice on the situation. 

One recent case involved Grand Union Co. FTC held 
that a buyer violates the Federal Trade Commission Act 
by engaging in practices which violate the “spirit” of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

Grand Union was charged as a buyer with knowingly 
inducing and receiving advertising payments from sup- 
pliers which the suppliers did not make available on pro- 
portionately equal terms to GU’s competitors. Robinson- 
Patman clearly prohibits a seller from making a payment 
to a buyer for services furnished by the buyer in con- 
nection with the sale of the seller’s commodities (e.g., ad- 
vertising payments) unless the seller offers the payments 
on proportionately equal terms to all other customers com- 
peting in the sale of the commodities. 

This “payment” section, counsel points out, is separate 
and distinct from the section of the act which prohibits 
unjustified “price” discriminations by the seller. Since the 
section of the act which outlines the buyer’s liability 
only makes the receipt of prohibited price discriminations 
unlawful, but does not specifically provide that receipt of 
prohibited payments by the buyer is unlawful, the commis- 
sion chose not to test the scope of that section. Instead, 
it brought its case under a different statute, the Federal 


The Chemistry of 


S THE SEPT. 5 ISSUE OF THE MILLER came off 

the presses, the Editor received from a valued corre- 
spondent an article about in enterprising baker on the 
West Coast. The writer, an experienced one, rightly judged 
that his activities would be of interest to the miller and 
baker readers of the publication because they showed how 
one man was actively building up his sales of flour 
products. 

The Editor agreed. We were ready to buy it. A major 
selling point was the submission of pictures, for they help 
to tell a story. One picture showed the handsome, smiling 
baker standing pridefully behind his counter, flanked by 
a pretty and attractive assistant. Then the editorial eye 
caught a placard, prominently displayed on a showcase. 
And that placard exclaimed: “No Chemicals Are Used in 
any of Our Products to Keep Them Fresh.” 

Back to the contributor went the article and pictures, 
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Trade Commission Act. This act, in somewhat broad and 
nebulous language, condemns “unfair methods of com- 
petition.” 

In ordering GU to cease and desist, FTC held that the 
act under which it moved empowers it to “supplement 
and bolster” the Robinson-Patman Act by prohibiting 
practices which violate the “spirit” if not the letter of the 
act. GU argued that the failure of Congress to include 
the receipt of prohibited payments, specifically in that 
section of the Robinson-Patman Act dealing with buyer’s 
liability, demonstrated that Congress intended to exempt 
the buyer in the payment area. 

FTC decided, however, that the more plausible view 
was that Congress intended to prohibit the practice but 
that “its failure to do so was the result of an oversight.” 

GU has indicated that it may appeal the decision to 
the courts. 

NAWGA’s legal counsel make these thought-provoking 
comments: “The employment by the commission of such 
an ingenious device to attack an activity by the buyer 
which is not specifically covered by the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act graphically illustrates the commission’s inten- 
tion to increase Robinson-Patman enforcement 
buyers.” 

Counsel warns: “In light of this and other recent cases, 
buyers should keep in mind the fact that the Robinson- 
Patman Act applies to them as buyers just as much as it 
applies to sellers. As a handy rule of thumb regarding 
the buyer’s liability under the Robinson-Patman Act, 
buyers would be well advised not to induce or receive 
price discriminations which trade experience would indi- 
cate could not be cost justified by the seller or which 
otherwise could not be defended (e.g., meet competition) 
under the act, and well advised not knowingly to induce 
or receive payments for advertising and other promotion- 
al services furnished the seller where the seller has not 
made the payments available on proportionately equal 
terms to the buyer’s competitors.” « 


against 


Food Is the Chemistry of Life 


not with the usual rejection slip, but with a note from 
the Editor drawing attention to the editorial in the Sept. 5 
issue calling for a ban on the “No Preservatives Used” 
slander currently practiced by some bakers. 

The West Coast baker, with his “No Chemicals Are 
Used” notice is of their kith and kin. He is doing more 
harm to the industry of which he is a member than his 
promotional enterprise is doing good. And no matter how 
excellent he is in that field, he does not deserve to be ex- 
ampled to his fellow traders as a leader. 

Of late, there has been a growth in the hysteria about 
chemicals in food. It started with the cranberry scare 
last winter, surrounded as it was with political hocus- 
pocus, and since then the food shopper has been exposed 
to a plentitude of material casting doubt upon the purity 
of the nation’s food. And withal are the recommendations 
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EDITORIAL OPINION 


of the food faddists, the promoters of organic farms and 
the propagators of trick diets. 

Many of these sensationalized claims have been 
scotched on the spot in medical, scientific, nutritional and 
trade journals. But such journals are not part of the aver- 
age homemakers’ reading. 

One organization that feels the truth ought to be 
brought a little closer to the home is the Super Market 
Institute, representing supermarket operators throughout 
the U.S. and Canada. 

“We are, in a very real sense, purchasing agents for 
the North American homemakers, and as such have a 
responsibility toward them that goes far beyond the mak- 
ing of a profit,” explains Sidney R. Rabb, a member of 
SMI’s executive committee and board chairman of Stop 
& Shop, Inc., a New England food chain. 

So, SMI, with commendable enterprise, invited some 
of the nation’s top scientists to tell the public about the 
purity of the nation’s food supply.* 

What, then, about the addition of chemicals to food? 
Is it harmful? 

Dr. Frederick J. Stare, chairman of the department 
of nutrition at the Harvard School of Public Health, an- 
swers this way: “All foods are chemicals to begin with. 
You and I [and this includes the West Coast baker] are 
composed of chemicals. The composition of our bodies 
can be stated in chemical terms. So can the composition 
of an orange or a loaf of bread. And don’t let any food 
faddist or organic gardener tell you there is any differ- 
ence between the vitamin C in an orange or that made in 
a chemical factory and added to grape or apple juice. 
Such people are comic chemists.” 

The enrichment of flour and bread is 
category in this connection. 

Dr. Stare goes on to say: “As a physician and student 
of nutrition for 25 years, I should like to say categorically 
that I do net know, nor have I ever heard of one single 


in the same 





*"'The Good in Your Food,'' reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
23rd annual convention of the Super Market Institute, 500 N. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 


OME MEN COLLECT STAMPS, others coins or 

match box covers. Another hobby — of more recent 
origin—is the collection of box tops though that is but 
a transient thing since the main idea is to get rid of them 
as fast as possible in return for merchandise. Other men 
collect larger articles—we give a mind to our old friend 
Steam Engine Joe, whose collection of old leviathans of 
the harvest field is something to behold. 

An even bigger collector is Mr. Khrushchev—he col- 
lects countries though his efforts to add to his display in 
New York are meeting with but scant success. 

But here now is a comparatively rare hobbyist—a 
gentleman who collects millstones. His advertisement will 
be found prominently displayed in this issue. Not little 
millstones, be it noted, but big millstones, preferably at 
least five feet in diameter. He hopes that some of our 
miller-readers will have a few spare millstones lying 
around—upper or nether he cares not which. 

He may be assured that millers do, indeed, have pienty 


case of ill health in man that has been shown to have 
been due to approved additional chemicals in food. I say 
additional chemicals because I wish to emphasize again 
that all foods and nutrients are composed of chemicals.” 


Are our laws protecting the production and processing 
of food adequate for public safety? The question is an- 
swered in SMI’s pamphlet by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, associate 
administrator of the Agricultural Research Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture: “Federal regulation 
of foods and of the chemicals used in food production is 
a joint responsibility of USDA and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The laws enforced by 
these two agencies give effective protection to the public 
largely because enforcement actions are based on informed 
scientific judgment concerning food safety.” 

Others contributing to SMI’s discussions are Dr. 
Charles Glen King, executive director of the Nutrition 
Foundation, Inc.; Dr. Herrell deGraff, professor of food 
economics, Cornell University, and George P. Larrick, 
commissioner of food and drugs in HEW. 

The discussion is summarized by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 
president of the National Academy of Sciences, who said 
in part: “Americans are the best-fed and the most healthy 
people in the history of man. Our abundance of food does 
not necessarily insure good nutrition; to provide the lat- 
ter we need greater understanding of the chemistry of life 
and the physiological requirements for food. As more and 
more of the earth is used for industry, transportation, and 
the foundations for houses and buildings, less remains for 
the production of food for growing populations. Only the 
use of chemicals to stimulate, enrich, and protect the life 
of plant and animal foods can make the diminishing acres 
more productive. 

“Ours is now a different society from that of our an- 
cestral pioneers who lived by their unaided wits on the 
frontiers of a plentiful nature. Our modern bountiful fron- 
tiers are the expanding frontiers of science.” 

Science has come to the aid of the baker—in enriching 
his products, in helping to keep them fresh and whole- 
some. Those in the industry who negate its advantages by 
disclaiming the presence of chemicals or preservatives in 
their baked foods are denying the existence of chemistry 
as part of life itself. They deny, also, the goodness and the 
value of the additional aids given to the world by God 
through the agency of science. « 


In Search of Millstones 


of millstones—but they are hanging around their necks, 
to steal a phrase from novelist Hall Caine, though St. 
Matthew said it first. Bargain flour prices are weighty 
millstones. And their customers weep millstones for them 
—"Bid Glos’ter think on this, and he will weep, aye, mill- 
stones, as he lessoned us to weep,” said “Will Shakespeare” 
underlining the paucity of tears. 

And if a miller could but see the trend of millfeed 
prices in the months to come, for reasons which F. C. 
Bisson carefully marks in his story on page 11, we would 
say to him with Lyly: “Since your eies are so sharp that 
you cannot only looke through a millstone, but cleane 
through the minde. .. .” 


But for millers, alas, times are as hard as the nether 
millstone. They may not have the millstones of Montisci, 
but those they do have, lying in some dusty cellar, might 
earn some hard cash money . . . at a price based, we hope, 
on realistic costing. « 
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INDUSTRY RECORD... 


An account of Trade Affairs and Events 


United States: 


ADM Buys Firm 

Archer-Daniels-Midland has bought 
J & O Grain Co., one of Minneapo- 
lis’ oldest grain commission firms. 
Announcement was made by John H. 
Daniels, ADM president, and Wallace 
Olson, J & O president. Grain firm 
will be wholly owned subsidiary of 
ADM will retain separate iden- 
tity . . . no changes in personnel con- 
templated . . . In addition to President 
Olson, Gordon Olson will continue as 
vice president. J & O was founded 
nearly 80 years ago, has terminal 
grain merchandising offices in Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Chicago, Sioux City 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, with branch 
offices in Fargo and Grand Forks, 
N.D., Montevideo and St. James, 
Minn., and Algona, Iowa. 


Seige” 


Quaker Oats and FTC 

Quaker Oats Co. has been charged 
by Federal Trade Commission with 
granting favored customers 
price concessions on oat flour 
Quaker sells in bulk to large industrial 
users and submits prices in response 
to requests for bids. FTC alleges some 
customers were quoted prices as much 
as 24¢ cwt. less than those 
other buyers claims this may 
have effect of lessening competition 
or creating monopoly in violation of 
anti-trust law. 


illegal 


offered 


Cari Farrington Named 


New chairman of Millers National 
Federation committee on agriculture 
is Carl Farrington, 
agricultural group, 


vice president, 
Archer-Daniels- 


YASS 


Midland . . . he succeeds Elmer Reed 
who recently resigned from Kansas 
Milling Co. Appointment was made 
by MNF president, Ellis English, 
president of Commander Larabee 
Milling Co. Trade verdict—an excel- 
lent choice giving industry benefit of 
services of man widely experienced in 
government negotiation. 


Chicago Distributors Elect 


Returned for another term as pres- 
ident of Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors is Allen Herbert, John- 
son-Herbert & Co. E. J. Burke, E. J. 
Burke & Co., goes back as veep, Ray 
Risley, the Baking Industry, secre- 
tary-treasurer, with Ward Miller, Sher- 
idan Flouring Mills, national director. 
Two new directors join the board 


MARKET QUOTATIONS AT A GLANCE 


FLOUR 


September 29 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Kansas City 
Hard Winter 
$5.20@5.30 

5.10 


Bakery short patent 
Bakery standard patent 
First clear 

High gluten flour 
*Family flour 

*Bakers fancy cake flour 
*Pastry 

**Straight 

Rye flour, 

Rye flour, 

Rye flour, 

Semolina blend 


2999909909 


Minneapolis 
Spring 
$5.50@5.60 
@5.2 5.40@5.50 
jak 4.70@5.00 5.24@5.35 
5.75@5.85 6.29@6.3 
.-@6.90 on =? 


Buffalo 
Spring 
$...@6.04 
5.94@5.96 


Toronto 
*$6.40@6.55 
**4.95@5.15 


Chicago 


**4.39@4.60 


**3.69@3.85 


Seattle 


200900 


oe 


.@5.15 
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@5.10 
ae eee 
» + @5.13 
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MILLFEED 


September 29 Quotations, Based on Carlots, Prompt Delivery 


Minneapolis. 





Sacked Bulk 


$32.00@32.50 $27.50@28.00 

.-..@31.50 26.50@27.50 
40.00@42.50 Eee are 
Wheat millrun . ....@.... 


Standard midds. 


Toronto* 


*Flour and millfeed prices 190 Ib. cottons. 
**Flour and millfeed prices 100 Ib. papers. 
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Kansas City 
Sacked Bulk 
$31.00@31.50 $27.00@27.50 

er 27.00@27.50 





Sacked 


36.50@37.00 
31.00@31.50 27.50@28.00 + (ids <a 
Bran 


$51.00@52.00 


Chicago————_—. 


$35.00@35.50 $30.00@30.50 $....@ 


Shorts 
$52.00@53.00 


Seattle 
Sacked 





Bulk Bulk 


ee Pe 
«++ -@43.00 
nah acne 


31.50@32.00 

a seas «+. -@44.00 
Middlings 
$55.00@56.00 


«+ -@44.00 
one os. 


«+». @43.00 





Vernon C. Bensen, General Mills, 
Inc., and Joseph E. Fagan, National 
Milling Co. 

oa 


What They Talked About 

What did the Chicago flour men 
talk about. Reports President Herbert: 
“A lively discussion was held from 
the floor about the correction of some 
of the evils plaguing the flour distrib- 
utors, namely unsound selling policies 
and credit. Practically every distribu- 
tor present had a chance to voice his 
opinion. It was most interesting and 
enlightening and many said it was 
the best attended and best business 
session in a long itme.” 


Financial Reports 
Southern Bakeries’ sales for 1960 
are running at record-breaking rate, 
says Ogden A. Geilfuss, president. . . 
sales should hit $33 million. Dividends 
have been paid without interruption 
for 25 years . . . newest are 1242¢ on 
preferred and common shares, an- 
other 12'2¢ on preferred plus 18% ¢ 

on $10 debentures. 

« 


Dividend of 15¢ on common stock 
of General Baking Co., announced by 
George L. Morrison, board chairman. 

a 

Kroger Co. sales still sliding . . 
down nearly $310,000 for ninth four 
week period ended Sept. 10. . . de- 
crease for first nine periods of 1960 
now in excess of $5.5 million. 


Inc., has declared 
dividend — 30¢ 
stock payable 


General Mills, 
129th consecutive 
share on common 
Nov. 1. 


Australia: 

Visiting the U.S. is R. C. M. Kimp- 
ton of W. S. Kimpton & Sons, flour 
and feed miller, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 


# 
Canada: 


Sharply lower earnings of Canada 
Bread Co. for last fiscal year—down 
to under $108,000 from more than 
$430,000—reported by D. A. Ross, 
president. Decline reflects higher labor 
and material costs without compen- 
sating price increases . . . economies 
in production and distribution 
planned. These will reduce the work- 
ing force, but no other course open 
to management, Mr. Ross _ says. 
There’s a lesson here to unions de- 
manding a higher proportion of the 
sales dollar. « 
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Michigan Millers Elect J. A. Porter 
President During 85th Annual Meeting 


Crop improvement, facilities for 
using the futures market and selection 
of officers to guide its affairs in the 
coming year highlighted the annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Millers 
Assn., now a venerable “85 annual 
meetings young.” 

Meeting at Hidden Valley, Mich., 
the millers managed to work in a 
number of timely topics, along with 
the election of J. A. Porter, Harris 
Milling Co., Owosso, as president. Mr. 
Porter succeeds C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
also of Harris Milling. 

Richard Krafft, Star of the West 
Milling Co., becomes vice president, 
secretary and treasurer. Directors for 
the coming year are Willard Hagen- 
meyer, International Milling Co.; 
Dudley Holmes, Chelsea Milling Co.; 
C. B. Knappen, Jr., Knappen Milling 
Co.; C. H. Runciman, Jr., Runciman 
Milling Co.; Melvin Vedder, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., and John Wil- 
liams, Williams Milling Co. 

Work under way to develop im- 
proved strains of white wheats was 
explained by Dr. Everett Everson, 
Michigan State University. Mr. Knap- 
pen, chairman of the Michigan Flour 
and Wheat Institute, reported on ef- 
forts to maintain acreage needed to 
assure mills of an adequate supply 
of high quality Michigan white wheat. 

Howard Holmes, chairman of the 
Wheat Improvement Committee, and 
Dr. Kenyon Payne, Michigan State, 


also reported on wheat improvement 
work. 


Futures Market 

I. B. Johnson, director of educa- 
tion and information for the Chicago 
Board of Trade, covered the subject 
of trading on the exchange. He chart- 
ed both wheat futures and cash trans- 
actions, using charts covering a six- 
year period. 

Mr. Johnson suggested they keep 
in mind the fact that buyers watch 
the same market as millers, with or- 
ders coming in when they feel the 
best time to buy is at hand. This, he 
pointed out, is the time to be ready. 

His charts covered a period when 
profits would have been better if in- 
ventories had not been hedged, and 
one when the hedging would have 
paid off. He summarized by showing 
that long hedges of anticipatory char- 
acter against either flour orders on 
hand or those expected would have 
worked out satisfactorily in five of the 
six years. 

C. L. Mast, Jr., executive vice 
president, and Fred A. Mewhinney, 
Washington representative, the Mill- 
ers National Federation, were on the 
program. Mr. Mast discussed, among 
other subjects, developments in the 
field of chemicals applied to wheat 
and flour. Mr. Mewhinney talked of 
the value of maintaining contacts in 
the nat‘on’s capital for the benefit of 
MNF membership. « 


“When Pap Stone up an’ asked me,” said 4 

Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 

y Mills, “what was my idea in settin’ 
= “agg up proud an’ haughty by sayin’ 

wouldn’t be a candidate for 

_ President, I says to him, ‘ ap,’ 

. says I, ‘there’s two fellers now 
YW walin’ the tar out of each — 


other to be President, one — 


Va with a drawed down 


mouth, other — 


maybe has get the tekenin’ without the sense, per as 
for as like as not I might have sense my 
learnin’s a considerable sight lackin’, an’ ef t re ¢ 

: happen, i in the end, to draw somethin, ad 
worse’n a rick miller it ain’t een a be 

hornin’ i Tans vee 
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Bargain Sale Flour—Part Il 


Relationship Between Flour and Millfeed on a 


Price Basis Shows Many Gyrations 


By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


MILLFEED has been variously de- 
scribed as a buyer’s paradise and a 
seller’s hell, depending upon the mar- 
ket position of the traders involved. 
Continuing the discussion of the 
plight in which the millers find them- 
selves as a result of participation in 
the mad race to sell flour the cheap- 
est, the writer has spent some time in 
what might be called Operation Ex- 
humation. It smells of death. It cer- 
tainly is permeated by a sense of be- 
reavement . . . of loss. Loss of profit! 

His graveyard digging unearthed 
only the statistical price skeleton of 
the main product and of two of the 
by-products over a period of two 
years. 

It may be that 105 items are too 
small a sample, but it is the writer’s 
sincere feeling that what took place 
in that period is 
representative of 
conditions extant 
over a much long- 
er span of years— 
way back to 1938. 
It was in that year 
the government in- 
itiated the support 
program for wheat 
and since then the 
government’s mer- 
chandising, barter- 
ing, subsidizing and outright “give-a- 
ways” aimed at burying the corpse 
have exerted direct and indirect in- 
fluence on the milling business. And, 
by inference, on the baking business, 
too. 


F. C. Bisson 


A study of these two years of re- 
cent experience give the advantage of 
facing facts and figures. They spell 
out the obvious though possibly dis- 
tasteful realization that losses on mill- 
feeds constitute an integral segment 
of the cost of manufacturing and 
selling flour. 

A price tabulation has been pre- 
pared. It gives weekly prices for flour, 
standard bran and gray shorts at Kan- 
sas City. In common with all simi- 
lar compilations, the tabulation is 
almost as difficult to follow as the 
logic of a congressional neo-econo- 
mist who worships at the altar of gov- 
ernment support and preaches the gos- 
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pel that federal loan programs should 
always be available as an alternative 
form of marketing the farmers’ grain. 

But to the initiated—and all millers 
and bakers are initiates at the funeral 
rites and help deliver the oration 
the trend of the death dealing disease 
will be apparent. 


Imperfections Recognized 

The writer recognizes the possibili- 
ty of variations in his diagnosis of the 
symptoms. For instance, there may be 
variations in the construction of the 
tabulations, particularly for millfeeds. 
While flour prices do not move around 
very fast or very far within the day, 
this is not the case with the by-prod- 
ucts. Either bran or shorts conceiva- 
bly could have been traded in at 
prices a couple of dollars above or be- 
low the prices quoted for any given 
week—and published by the Market 
News Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Much would depend upon the hour 
the government reporter secured the 
quotations. However, even admitting 
the possibility or perhaps even the 
probability of some variation of that 
type, at the same time no one will 
deny that the data has much back- 
ground of accuracy to recommend it. 
In the complete absence of anything 
better, it serves a definite and valuable 
purpose. 

And in the final analysis, even with 
the possible imperfections, there is 
one thing which should be realized— 
the primary purpose of the tabulation 
is to underline the outstanding lack of 
similarity of price trend or pattern as 
between flour on the one hand and 
bran and shorts on the other. 

The writer has no desire to belabor 
the point, but he would like to call 
particular attention to some of these 
departures. 


Flour Price Range 


For instance, the outside price 
range for flour during the two-year 
period covered was 55¢ cwt.—from a 
top of $5.40 made on Oct. 14, 1958, 
to lows of $4.85 made on five differ- 
ent occasions, i.e., Feb. 3 and March 
24, 1958; July 21, 1959, and Jan. 26 
and Feb. 9, 1960. In other words, ap- 


Flour, Millfeed 


Prices 
September, 1958 to August, 1960 


ay 
; ie 
1958— 

Sept.2 $5.00 
Sept. 9 5.10 
Sept.16 5.16 
Sept. 23 5.10 
Sept.30 5.28 
Oct. 7 5.33 
Oct. 14 5.40 
Oct. 21 9.33 
Oct. 28 5.25 
Nov. 4 5.25 
Nov. 11 5.35 
Nov. 18 5.30 
Nov, 25 5.25 
Dec. 2 See 
Dec. 9 5.10 
Dec. 16 5.05 
Dec. 23 5.05 
Dec. 30 5.05 


1959-—— 
Jan. 6 5.05 
Jan. 13 5.65 
Jan. 20 5.05 
Jan. 27 5.10 
Feb. 3 4.85 
Feb. 10 4.90 
Feb. 17 4.95 
Feb, 24 4.90 
Mar. 3 4.90 
Mar. 10 5.00 
Mar. 17 4.90 
Mar. 24 4.85 
Mar. 31 5.05 
April 7 4.92 
April14 4,93 
April21 4.90 
April 28 5.00 
May 5 5.00 
May 12 5.11 
May 19 4.95 
May 26 5.01 
June 2 4.96 
June 9 4.90 
June 16 4.90 
June 23 4.86 
June 30 4.86 
July 7 4,93 
July 14 4.99 
July 21 4.85 
July 28 4.90 
Aug. 4 4.90 
Aug. 11 5.02 


Li 
il 


$30.25 
31.00 
30.50 
30.00 
27.25 
25.75 
27.00 
27.25 


29.25 


33.50 
37.00 
37.50 
40.00 
42.50 
43.50 
42.25 


: 





plied against one hundredweight of 
flour, this would mean an outside 
price change of just slightly more 
than “%2¢ lb. 


Millfeed Ranges 

Now take a look at what happened 
to the prices for either or both stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts during the 
same two-year period. Taking bran 
first, the high was made at $43.50 ton 
on Dec. 23, 1958, and the low of 
$24.50 was set on July 7, 1959—for 
a spread of $19 ton or very close to 
1¢ Ib. 

On gray shorts, the top tick shown 
was $45.75 made on Dec. 16, 1958, 
with the low of $27.50 registered very 
recently . Aug. 29, 1960. This 
spread is almost identical with that 
for bran at $18.25 ton or 94/100 of 
a cent per pound. 

In other words, on just a pound- 
for-pound basis, the actual variation 
for both of the millfeeds covered has 
been approximately twice as great as 
that for flour. But if you give consid- 
eration to that fact that a miller gets 
only 28 lb. of millfeed for every 72 lb. 
of flour out of 100 lb. of wheat and, if 
it is put on a weighted basis, the varia- 
tion in the case of the millfeeds, in- 
stead of being only twice that for 
flour, is about five times greater. 

All of this points up with even 
greater clarity the fact that if the 
miller has very little control over the 
price he is able to get for his by-prod- 
uct, it follows just like night follows 
day that he is going to have to be 
much more circumspect about the 
price tag he puts on the main product. 

Millfeed prices jump around like 
a cat in a dog pound, a mountain goat 
in the American Rockies and a kan- 
garoo on the plains of Australia. 


@ To bear out this statement, take 
a look again at the tabulation. On 
bran alone, there were at least five 


Mr. Bisson is continuing his 
studies of this situation and he 
will have more to say in an 
early issue of THE MILLER. 
Meanwhile, the views of inter- 
ested readers on his evaluation, 
which has much basis in fact, 
are invited by the Editor. 
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occasions when the price broke $5 a 
ton from one week to the next, but not 
one time that it advanced that much 
in a week’s time. 

@ Then again, on bran, it took 12 
weeks to move from $25.75 ton on 
Oct. 7, 1958, to $40 on Dec. 9. But 
from the $40.25 level on April 21, 
1959, it needed only five consecutive 
weeks to bog down to $25.50 ton on 
May 26. 

@® Again, in 
took bran 
month 


February, 1960, it 
that 


up to 


ninth of 
April 5 to get 


from the 
until 


$39.25 from $29—a space of eight 


weeks. But when the market turned 


round immediately afterward, and 
started to sell-off, it was down almost 


$10 a ton in two weeks’ time. 


Apparently breaks have considera- 
bly greater acceleration than advances 
— much to the disadvantage of the 
miller. 

By and large, gray shorts have fol- 
lowed substantially the same trends as 
bran although there were one or two 
spots where the shorts were inclined 
to show just a little more stability than 
bran. On the other hand, during 
March and April of 1958, gray shorts 
at Kansas City had a break of around 
$12.50 ton and again in early April, 
1960, there started a perpendicular 
sell-off of $10 ton inside of two weeks’ 
time while recoveries, when they did 
develop, were on a more orderly 
scale and took very much longer to 
materialize. One certainly could not 
account for this as being due to the 
Law of Gravity but, without question, 
breaks were always faster and usually 
farther extended than advances. 

There is much more to be said on 
this subject as, somewhere along the 
line, something will have to be done to 
put a stop to millers finding them- 
selves in the unenviable position of 
sacrificing profits on both the flour 
and millfeed they make. While they 
ought to have some measure of con- 
trol over the price they get for flour, 
millfeeds have been a different prop- 
osition for them up to now. 

If the millers have to “put up” with 
the vagaries and idiosyncracies of 
bran, shorts and other by-products 
from the grinding of wheat, they'll 
have to be more realistic in putting 
price tags on their flour. It’s as simple 
as that. « 


Flour, Millfeed 


Prices 
(continued ) 


Jan. 5 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 26 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 9 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 23 
March 1 
March 8 
March 15 
March 22 
March 29 
April 5 
April 12 
April 19 
April 26 
May 3 
May 10 
May 17 
May 24 
May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
June 21 
June 28 
July 1 
July 8 
July 18 
July 25 
Aug. 1 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 22 
Aug. 29 


5.04 
5.14 
5.19 
5.05 
5.00 
5.05 
5.00 
5.04 
5.10 
5.14 
5.12 
5.05 
5.09 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 


5.15 
5.07 
5.05 
4.85 
5.03 
4.85 
4.90 
5.10 
5.05 
4.90 
4.90 
5.02 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.06 
5.14 
5.20 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.15 
5.25 
5.20 
5.10 
5.00 
5.10 
5.10 
5.00 
4.95 
5.16 
5.20 
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ig 
84 
53s 
26.00 
26.90 
26.00 
25.00 
26.00 
28.50 
28.50 
31.50 
31.50 
31.00 
32.25 
32.50 
32.50 
32.00 
33.00 
33.50 
31.00 
33.50 
36.50 
34.00 


32.25 
32.50 
34.50 
31.50 
30.50 
29.00 
31.50 
31.00 
33.00 
35.50 





GOOD 
BREAD is 
the product 
of PERFECT 
FERMENTATION 


No expense will ever b« 
spared by Anheuser-Busch 
in supplying the finest 
bakers yeast that science, 
research, modern productio 
facilities and service 


can produce, 
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ABA Preparing Ammunition to Fire 
At Distribution Problems in Chicago 


Distribution, one of the industry’s 
top problems, will be emphasized at 
all sessions of the American Bakers 
Assn. when it meets for its annual 
convention in Chicago Oct. 16-19. 

ABA officials make no promises to 
solve all of the industry’s distribu- 
tion problems at the convention, but 
they are readying ammunition to hurl 
considerable light on the situation. 
Sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman. 

The consultant firm of Arthur D. 
Little is making a study of selected 
markets to determine distribution sys- 
tems now being used in the baking 
industry, states R. Newton Laughlin, 
Continental Baking Co., ABA’s first 
vice president and general conven- 
tion chairman. The work is progress- 
ing and will be ready for reporting 
at the convention. 

Therefore, the Chicago sessions will 
afford a chance for bakers to obtain 
highly valuable information. The Ar- 
thur D. Little report will present fac- 
tual data relating to marketing prac- 
tices in the markets being studied. 
It will clarify what actually is hap- 
pening in the industry. This is the 
word from Thomas L. Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Detroit, ABA chairman, and 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Lakeland, Fla., ABA president. 

Both officials believe that the in- 
formation to be presented on distribu- 
tion will provide, for the first time, 
authoritative data suggesting solutions 
to problems in the field. 


Sunday Opening 

The convention this year will begin 
on Sunday instead of Saturday as 
has been the case in recent years. 
The cake branch meeting normally 
held Saturday is scheduled for Tues- 
day instead. 

The ABA board of governors will 
meet Sunday, to elect officers for the 
coming year, to receive committee re- 
ports and conduct other association 
business. 

The retail branch meeting will be 
held Sunday afternoon, followed by 
the officers’ reception. 

General sessions will be held Mon- 
day and Wednesday, branch meetings 
on Tuesday. The annual meeting of 
the American Institute of Baking is 
scheduled for Monday afternoon, and 
the ABA annual banquet for Monday 
night. 

A special luncheon sponsored by 
the industrial relations committee, 
with an outstanding speaker will be 
held Monday noon. 

The multiple unit retail branch will 
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accent the positive approach to dis- 
tribution during its annual session 
Oct. 18, discussing successful meth- 
ods of distribution, merchandising 
and management. 

Edward T. Gilchrist, Hough Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cleveland, branch chair- 
man, will preside. His co-chairman 
is Herbert J. Simon, Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., Los An- 
geles. 


Initial Speaker 

Mr. Simon will be the leadoff 
speaker, taking as his subject “How 
to Distribute for Success,” a topic 
tied in directly with the over-all con- 
vention theme, “Distribution—Chal- 
lenge of the ’60’s.” 

“How to Merchandise for Success” 
will be discussed by Camille J. Burny, 
Jr., Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago. 

Arthur D. Ullrich, Ebinger Bak- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, will talk on “How 
to Manage for Success,” and John C. 
MacAlpine, Jr., J. C. MacAlpine & 
Son, Philadelphia, will discuss ““Com- 
parative Statistical Analysis.” 

Following the annual luncheon, an 








open discussion industry panel will 
be moderated by James L. Hall, 
Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., Minneapolis. 
[he panel will answer questions on 
the subjects discussed at the morning 
meeting. Members of the panel will 
include Mr. Burny, Mr. Simon and 
Mr. Ullrich. 


Pie Branch Session 


While the multiple unit retail 
branch is conducting its sessions, the 
ABA wholesale pie branch will be 
meeting Oct. 18 in conjunction with 
the National Association of Wholesale 
Pie Bakers. 

Ernst H. Struckmann, Mrs. Smith’s 
Pie Co., Pottstown, Pa., is chairman. 
His co-chairman is Christo Cocaine, 
Table Talk Pastry Co., Inc., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A broad range of subjects will be 
discussed by the wholesale cake 
branch when it convenes Oct. 18, in- 
cluding safety, delivery costs, super- 
vision costs, sales planning and prod- 
uct development. 

Cake bakers, too, will spend the 
afternoon session with other branches 
in the grand ballroom of the Sher- 
man discussing mutual distribution 
problems. « 


“That's our Mr. Fletcher. He's experimenting with stain- 
less steel in the fertilizer to combat stem rust." 
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It’s the distance between 
your plant and ours. 





All a matter of numbers and geography, of 
course. Bemis has ten plants making consumer- 
size paper bags for the milling industry (that’s 
far more than any other bag maker has). And 
they’re strategically located, as the map shows. 


So, it follows that we have more bag plants 
closer to more milling plants than does any 
other manufacturer. And short delivery hauls 
mean fast service. 


Also, a network of plants means flexibility ... 
if one of our plants gets in a bind, there’s an- 


other conveniently close to take care of your 
needs promptly. 





As for sales-service, there are 29 Bemis sales 


offices . . . another big plus in efficiency and 
convenience. 


To round out the picture, Bemis makes every 
size and type of consumer-size (and larger) 
paper bag you need... 2-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. sizes 
...and various special small bag constructions. 


It’s just good business 
to take the shortest 


a cd 
distance to service. i BEMIS Bemis Where flexible 


packaging ideas are born 


General Offices—408-N Pine Street, St. Louls 2 
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Each year allied firms which serve 
baking come up with something new, 
and this year it appears a sizeable 
share of the honors will go to the 
Baker Process Co. which has com- 
pleted its new Do-Maker Center for 
Bakery Research and Development. 

Baker Process, a division of Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Inc., has opened at 
Belleville, N.J., what it considers the 
first commercial size bakery ever built 
by an equipment manufacturer. 

It is equipped completely with a 
6-rack proofer, 45 ft. tunnel oven, 
slicing and wrapping equipment, and 
a standard Do-Maker unit with a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 Ib. dough an hour, all 
designed to help the industry 
and improve its bread. 


Baking conditions can be dupli- 
cated down to the final detail by use 
of the most advanced bread making 
methods. Baker Process will adapt 
bakers’ own formulas to the continu- 
ous mix right on through 
baking, slicing and wrapping. 

[The Do-Maker Center is able to 
duplicate pan proofing and baking 
conditions which exist in any bakery 
on a full production basis. This is 
accomplished through a unique system 
of flexibility and control which has 
been designed into all of the com- 
ponent pieces of equipment, explained 


study 


process, 


MARTIN T. TIERNAN, president, Wallace 
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Martin T. 
president. 


Tiernan, Baker Process 

New products can now be tested 
for the more than 100 bakeries that 
have already installed the Do-Maker. 
Also, it will enable any prospective 
buyers to see their product made on 
the Do-Maker using their formulas 
and ingredients, and under conditions 
similar to those in their own bakeries. 
The bread which is produced will 
either be returned to the customer or 
it will be distributed to 
institutions in the 


charitable 
area. 
Initial Training 

As a 
planned 


further also 
that the bakers and other 
personnel of new Do-Maker bake: ies 
will their initial traini:.. in 
both the Do-Maker and the good prac- 
tices of operation which normally fol- 
low in a continuous mix bakery. The 
Do-Maker Center will always be avail- 
able to assist the baking industry in 
every way. 


service, it is 


receive 


With the addition of the Do-Maker 
Center to its present facilities, Baker 
Process now plans to expand further 
and its research 
velopment program. 


accelerate and de- 

The Do-Maker Center is located in 
the Wallace and Tiernan 
Plant in Belleville. « 


Thomson 


& Tiernan, Inc., left; H. Willard 
Sawyer, vice president and general manager, center, and Dr. Hugh K. Parker, 
consultant and former director of flour research, right, inspect panned dough 
at the Do-Maker center’s 45 ft. tunnel oven. 


Patent Granted 
Covering Do-Maker 


Martin T. president of 
Baker Process Co., a division of Wal- 


Tiernan, 


lace & Tiernan, Inc., has announced 
that a U.S. patent covering the Do- 
Maker equipment and procedure for 
making bread dough continuously, 
has been granted to Dr. John C. Baker 
and assigned to the Baker Process Co. 
This is Patent No. 2,953,460, issued 
Sept. 20, 1960. 

Mr. Tiernan also stated that action 
is being taken in the federal courts to 
obtain an injunction restraining the 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
from infringing the patent. « 


° ° 
Obituaries 
EDWARD TESCH, 69, veteran 
sales manager for the Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, of a heart 
attack. He joined the firm at the age 
of 13 and in 1930 became sales man- 
ager. Ill health forced his semi-retire- 
ment in the past two years. 


WALTER H. DIETZ, 72, secre- 
tary of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers Assn., in Chicago, following 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Mr. Dietz was 
with the baking industry 
1910. One-time president and 
general manager of Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., Boston, he 
with the 
association in 


associated 
from 


assumed his 
biscuit and cracker 
1953. During World 
War II he served with the Office of 
Price Administration, later with the 
War Production Board. Survivors are 
his wife, three sons and five grand- 
children. 


duties 


GEORGE SCHAFFER, elevator 
superintendent with Eckhart Milling 
Co., in Elgin, Ill., of coronary compli- 
cations. Mr. Schaffer began work 
with Eckhart in 1928, first in the 
mill, later as elevator superintendent, 
where he remained more than 20 
years. Survivors are his wife and one 
daughter. 


MRS. WILLIAM A. LOHMAN, 
mother of William A. Lohman, Jr., 
vice president and director of sales 
for the flour division of General Mills, 
Inc., at her home in Stamford, Conn. 
Mrs. Lohman is survived by her hus- 
band, one other son, T. Robert Loh- 
man, Reading, Pa., a daughter, Mrs. 
William L. Price, Stamford; 7 grand- 
children and 5 great grandchildren. « 
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NEW Low-Cost Bulk Flour Transport with 
industry-proved Fluidizer conveying system 
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Especially designed for bakers, millers and ter- FLUIDIZER’S AIR CONVEYING 
minal operators, this new truck gives you an effi- 2 i gt EFFICIENCY has been proved 
cient means of handling bulk flour in volume at i in hundreds of installations, 
eed : egg? « both mobile and stationary, 
minimum cost from mill or rail siding to your 
plant. And it costs less than you would expect! 
You save two ways: FIRST because it gives 
you the cost-cutting advantages of bulk flour han- — DELIVERY TO USE POINTS is 
dling; and SECOND, because your original invest- " fast and efficient. Air-acti- 
ment is less. Famous Fluidizer “high air pressure’”’ , m vated discharge sections assure 
‘ aah Pome Al asilv lik j : ® virtually complete clean-out 
tec fai ayo — om — ww 7 J ame e for maximum sanitation. 
fluid thru hose and pipelines to your bins. 


% CUSTOM FEATURES to meet your needs, with 1200 
or 1400 cu. ft. tank and 3 in. or 4 in. conveying lines. — 

. ss > to 
Tank has twocompartments for 2 types of flour if desired. v i CONTROL PANEL is simple t 


operate and conveniently lo- 
% SPECIAL PURPOSE DESIGN gives you a complete pg ‘a cated. Conveying equipment 
unit for your hauling at low cost. is also housed in the cabinet. 
* ALUMINUM TANK is light in weight for maximum 
payload. Unusual unitized construction of the keel 


cpanaees ze REGIONAL OFFICES 
provides maximum rigidity. New York—(Clifton, N.J.) 
. Chicago—(Homewood, III.) 
% EXTERNAL HOSE CONNECTIONS are enclosed in : San Francisco—(Daly City, Cal.) 
cabinets to prevent clogging with ice and dirt. High un- ‘ essannapsiedlbecbainctstatnd 
loading rate permits quick turn-around time. Fully ca- 
pable of conveying any distance necessary even in 
the largest bakeries. 


THE FLUIDIZER COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF DAFFIN CORP. * HOPKINS, MINNESOTA 


Please send me complete information on the Fluidizer Flour 
Transport. 


Name 


| 


Company 


° P * Address 
Most advanced in modern air handling—from car to truck 


to bin. Plus complete in-plant air conveying systems. 


—— | 
ae cs ss ee a es ee ee ee ee 


REPRESENTATIVES—Akron—M. Momchilovich Co. « Denver—Krippner & Polley Co. © Ft. William, Ont.—Northland Machinery Supply Co. * Philadelphia—Joos Equip. Co. « Mercer 
Island, Wash.—The Temco Co. « Montreal—W. G. Hewlings & Co. ¢ Pasadena—Lester Scott *« Houston—H. B. McDill « Orchard Park, N.Y.—D. Michael 
Cunningham « Omaha—William Freiden ¢ Nashville—Systems Engineering Co. ¢ Roanoke, Va.—W. R. Mayes « Spokane—Carter Miller Mill Furn. Co. 
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Terminal Dock & Warehouse Officially 
Opens New Facilities at Vancouver 


Vancouver is growing as a port, 
and to prove it Terminal Dock & 
Warehouse Co., Ltd., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., is expanding its own facilities. 

Approximately 125 government and 
shipping officials, along with leading 
Canadian businessmen, recently made 
a formal inspection of Terminal 
Dock’s storage area, handling facili- 
ties and installations. In the process 
they said goodbye to an old friend, 
the M. S. Hikawa Maru, a familiar 
sight in Vancouver, now being re- 
tired from service. 

The last NYK_ passenger vessel 
built before the outbreak of World 
War II, Hikawa Maru’s quarters were 
the scene of a reception during the 
inspection of Terminal Dock’s new 
facilities—fitting tribute to the ship’s 
period of service. 

Long Record 

NYK line’s fleet has been loading 
at Terminal Dock since the company 
began operations at Vancouver in 
1924. 

“Thus it is fitting on her last call 
to this port that M. S. Hikawa Maru 
be given a proper farewell at our 
dock, which has been the home of 
the NYK line in Vancouver so many 
years,” said George H. Mclvor, chair- 
man of the board of Robin Hood. 

Explaining reasons for expansion of 
Terminal Dock, Mr. Mclvor pointed 
out how it reflects the growing im- 


y Py ‘ 


FROM ONE BERTH and one shed in 1924, Terminal Dock & Warehouse Co., 


portance of Canadian trade with the 
Far East and all countries of the 
world. 

Even with formal opening, the 
firm’s expansion is not yet completed. 
By the end of this year facilities will 
have been expanded about one-third. 
Terminal Dock has fenced in on filled 
land considerable outside storage area. 
There are separate road approaches 
for ease of handling inbound and out- 
bound cargo, whether received or 
shipped by sea or land transport. 


Dock Storage 

Dock storage space now covers an 
area roughly equivalent to two city 
blocks. About 40 railway cars from 
five different railroads can be unload- 
ed at one time. By lowering the track 
level, unloading into sheds has been 
greatly facilitated. Lumber, steel, 
pipes and similar items can be han- 
dled directly vessels and 
gondola-type or open railway cars. 


between 


Terminal Dock started operations 
in 1924 with the construction of one 
berth and one shed to handle a single 
liner at one time. Its early growth 
relied on flour cargo to such an ex- 
tent that it earned the reputation of 
being Vancouver's “flour dock.” 

Today it can handle four ocean- 
going liners at one time and is “home 
dock” for many world renowned 
steamship lines, trans-Pacific and 
elsewhere, catering to Canadian and 
world-wide general cargo. « 


: 


Ltd., Vancouver, has grown to the proportions pictured. A group of some 125 
Canadian officials and businessmen were on hand recently to observe official 


opening of the expanded operations. 


.City Milling Co., 


Self-Rising, Soft 
Wheat Groups Meet 
To Discuss Plans 


Planning for the future is a must 
these days and, to put action into 
words, soft wheat millers and self-ris- 
ing representatives spent three days 
doing that in Atlanta. 

It was a joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Assn. and 
the Self-Rising Flour and Corn Meal 
Program, Inc., meeting jointly to find 
ways of mutual assistance. 

Ably presiding as chairman at the 
Atlanta session to keep the program 


« 
Self-Rising Program 
Elects Officers 


The Self-Rising Flour and Corn- 
Meal Program, Inc., has named a 
slate of officers to guide its activi- 
ties for the year ahead. Leading 
off the list, as president, is H. Rex 
Edison, J. F. Bess & Co., Gastonia, 
N.C. Tom White, Alabama Flour 
Mills Co., Decatur, will be vice 
president; Rondai M. Huffman, 
Chicago, continues as secretary- 
treasurer. Directors selected for 
membership on the group's execu- 
tive committee: Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co.; E. 
H. Kees, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; T. A. Newton, Hum- 
phreys Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; C. 
W. Bohon, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and Mr. White of Ala- 
bama Flour Mills. « 


moving was Fred A. Rowe, Valley 


Portland, Mich., 
in attendance in his capacity as presi- 
dent of the soft wheat millers’ or- 
ganization. 

One high point of the _ session 
brought in Ellis D. English, Com- 
mander Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and president of the Millers 
National Federation. Because the re- 
spective groups wanted to be brought 
up to date on flour milling, Mr. Eng- 
lish supplied such information. 

Rondal Huffman, secretary of both 
the soft wheat millers and _ self-ris- 
ing organizations, backgrounded rep- 
resentatives on just what is occurring 

and its impact on their activities 
in state and national legislation, par- 
ticularly in the area of wheat. 

Another resolution was passed to 
honor the memory of the late Milton 
J. Buhler, Buhler Mills, Inc., a long- 
time source of inspiration and a prime 
mover in the self-rising program. « 
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N orton Risdal, Director of Products Control, shows 
samples of the test bake to “Mr. American Farmer” 
on his tour of the King Midas Offices in Minneapolis. 


Here in the Laboratory we keep a constant vigi- 
lance to make sure that King Midas quality is 
maintained. Our Laboratory is more than just an 
array of the most modern testing equipment. We 


ca 
FLOUR MILLS 


“In the Laboratory 


we keep constant watch!” 


check our finished product with the latest scientific 
equipment and then a top group of executives, with 
an aggregate of 106 years of King Midas experience, 
judges the finished bake everyday. They add their 
years of experience to the ability of modern scien- 
tific equipment to insure the uniformity and quality 
of King Midas Flour. 





World symbol 
of the fight 
against TB 
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MINNEAPOLIS 42> MINNESOTA 
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“lrouble Shooter 


By A. J. Vander Voort 
Technical Editor 


Yeast Food 

We are experiencing a wide differ- 
ence in the quality and sizes in the 
straight dough for our Italian bread. 
We're using good, all-around flour, 
and have now run down the trouble 
to a point where examination is being 
made of the part yeast food plays in 
the fermentation. Have you any back- 
ground on this which will be of as- 
sistance?—N. M.; N. J. 


Vv Vv 


The various flours are all from rep- 
utable sources, so maybe you are not 
using uniform temperatures for the 

om Water and ingred- 
ients. 
About the yeast 
foods: Years ago 
Ward Baking Co., 
operating several 
plants in different 
sections of the 
country, found 
that its bread was 
not uniform in 
these plants. Fre- 
quently, with the 
same formula, materials and shop con- 
ditions, the loaf quality differed in, 
say, New York, from that in Chicago 
or Cleveland. 

Research chemists finally concluded 
that the-difference in bread was due to 
mineral content of water in the 
doughs. The whole matter was turned 
over to the Mellon Institute at Pitts- 
burgh. Different mineral salts, such 
as found in water, were mixed re- 
peatedly, along with salts found in 
yeast ash. 

It was done to make a water having 
the same mineral content for all these 
Ward plants. It was found that cer- 
tain mineral salts would stabilize wa- 
ter conditions, essential to proper fer- 
mentation and conditioning. Yeast 
placed in a dough made with water so 
treated would grow and _ reproduce 
rapidly. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


Streaks in Bread 

Our loaves are quite streaked on 
the inside. We have been troubled 
with streaks or cores in the bread 


A Commercial Baking Feature 
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Commercial Baking 
Problems 


ever since we started to make twin 
loaves. What’s wrong?—B. L.; Mich. 
Vv v 
There are several possible causes 
for this trouble. Allowing a crust to 
form on the dough pieces during in- 
termediate proof frequently is the 
cause of streaks and cores in bread. 
It seems your trouble is due to one of 
two faults: Either you are giving your 
loaves too short a proof, causing the 
skin of the loaves to tear during the 
molding, or it may be that you have 
improper setting of the molder rolls. 
This also causes a tearing of the loaf 
surface. If the streaks are in about 
the same position in both loaves, it 
indicates the possibility of improper 
setting of your molder. 


Jelly Rolls 


We have had considerable trouble 
with our jelly rolls. They crack while 
being rolled up.—G. B.; Wis. 


w 


With some formulas the sheets can 
be rolled up when they are cool, 
while with others it is necessary to roll 
them up as soon as possible after bak- 
ing. 

Baking temperature is important. 
Jelly rolls should be baked in a hot 
oven, about 390-410°F. When baked 
in a cool oven the sheets dry out too 
much, causing the cracking. The 
sheets should not be baked any longer 
than absolutely necessary; over-baking 
produces too thick a crust and also 
dries out the sheets. When too much 
batter is placed in the pans the sheets 
also are very liable to crack while 
being rolled up. Best results are ob- 
tained by baking the jelly rolls on 
paper-lined pans, as this produces a 
softer bottom crust. 


Italian Bread 


One of our salesmen claims he 
would be able to sell considerable Ital- 
ian bread in his territory. We are 
making a Vienna loaf, but he says that 
does not suit his trade. Please send me 
a formula and method of making 
Italian bread.—A, W., Conn. 


Vv v 


Italian bread is made in various 
shapes and sizes. It should be baked 


on the hearth. It can be made by us- 
ing either a straight dough or a sponge 
dough. The formula is quite lean. The 
loaves should be baked in the pres- 
ence of steam. The oven temperature 
should be lower than for pan bread. 
The crust should be quite thick and 
brittle. The dough should be well 
aged. 

Loaves are placed in the oven, 
after quite a short proof, after cut- 
ting the surface of the loaf with a 
sharp knife. The _ finished loaves 
should have a wild break. The size 
and shape of the loaves depends on 
the consumers preference. 


ITALIAN BREAD 

The following formula produces a 
very desirable Italian loaf: 

100 Ib. high protein flour 

58-60 Ib. water 
1 lb. 8 oz. yeast 
4 oz. yeast food 
1 Ib. malt 
2 Ib. salt 

Dough temperature 78°F. 

First punch about 2 hrs., 
punch | hr. 

To the bench or divider 30 min. 
later. 

Round up and give about 15 min. 
intermediate proof. 

Then make up and proof. 

Note: Many bakers making this 
type of bread will run the dough 
through a dough brake from 12 to 20 
times. This procedure produces a very 
smooth crust and a smoother interior. 


second 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 


From his many years of ex- 
perience as a practicing baker 
and production authority, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dun- 
woody School of Baking and 
technical editor, has compiled a 
book of “trouble spots’ now 
valued highly by the baking 
industry. The Bakeshop Trouble 
Shooter Book, now in its eighth 
printing, classifies hundreds of 
eve problems ‘and their 
solutions. For $2.00 bakers can 
have at their fingertips a quick 
source of information for discov- 

and solv- 





Mr. Baker, What do You Know 


A Report on the 1960 Spring Wheat Flour 
By ROBERT R. FERGUSON 


Every baker wants an answer to 
the $64,000 question, “What can I 
expect from new crop flour—particu- 
larly at this pointy 
—from the 1960 
harvest of spring 
wheat?” 

To set the stage 
for discussion, 
there seems to be 
agreement now 
that protein con- 
tent this year is 
higher; there are 
higher ash spring 
wheat flours from 
some areas; bread crumb color is very 
bright, just to summarize some of the 
more vital factors. 


KR. R. Ferguson 


In recent years, discussions of new 
crop flour by milling and baking labo- 
ratory representatives probably have 
seemed rather monotonous. Usually, 
from year to year, no radical adjust- 
ments are necessary in the bakery, 
although there are a few minor ones 
which must be made in fermentation, 
yeast, yeast food, malt, and all other 
ingredients and factors which must be 
considered to produce a uniform loaf 
of bread. 


Improved Selection 

Although this situation might be 
somewhat monotonous, it is, in real- 
ity, a blessing. Due to improved meth- 
ods of wheat selection, chemical and 
physical dough testing, test baking, 
and flour blending, bakers today no- 
tice very little change in the handling 
characteristics of flour from one crop 
to the next. 

This year, in our discussion of the 
new spring wheat crop, we should 
again mention that the wheat variety 
Selkirk was planted in extremely 
heavy acreage throughout the entire 
spring wheat area. Selkirk has been 
planted in increasingly higher percent- 
ages the last few years because of its 
high yield per acre and because of its 
resistance to 15-B stem rust. 

Selkirk exhibits shorter dough mix- 
ing requirements than some of the 
varieties which it has replaced, such as 
Thatcher, Rushmore and Lee. In some 
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ways, this is an advantage because it 
means that bakers are not forced to 
use extremely-long-mixing-time flours 
which are adaptable to very few of to- 
day’s modern high-speed bakeries. 

This year, as in the past few years, 
we find that the transition from old 
to new wheat has been quite rapid. 
This is caused every year by the low 
supply of free wheat at the end of the 
crop year due to the participation of 
the farmer in the government wheat 
loan program. Because this change- 
over from old to new wheat has been 
so rapid, we can consider ourselves 
fortunate that the quality of the new 
spring wheat has been very good and 
has not necessitated any great change 
in handling of flour in the bakery. 

At the beginning of this discussion 
of the new spring wheat, I want to 
point out that anything said here now 
might have to be modified later be- 
cause testing of the new spring wheat 
is still in progress. 


Protein Content 

Protein content of the new spring 
wheat generally has been higher this 
year. Fortunately, this higher protein 
has been accompanied by those other 
strength characteristics which we asso- 
ciate with spring wheat flour. To date, 
standards for new spring wheat flour 
have not been established, but we be- 
lieve that mills will maintain protein 
at about the same level as last year. 

Some of the spring wheat, especial- 
ly from South Dakota, southern sec- 
tions of North Dakota and some parts 
of Minnesota, has higher ash than last 
year’s crop, and we can anticipate 
some difficulty in holding the line on 
the ash specifications set last year. 
However, we should emphasize that 
bread crumb color has been very 
bright and bakers probably will not 
notice any change in this factor. 

Yeast food requirements of the 
spring wheat flour are in the medium 
range. The flour does not appear to 
require a high level of oxidation as 
has been the case at the beginning of a 
few of the recent crop years. 

The need for malt supplement is 


only average and about equal to that 
of 1959. 

In all of our laboratory baking tests, 
both on a small test-bake scale and 
on the large commercial bake, the new 
spring wheat flour has responded fa- 
vorably to the normal range of sponge 
percentage, fermentation time and 
yeast percentage. We have made very 
fine bread with 60% to 65% sponges, 
with %2% of bromate-iodate type 
yeast food, 24% to 2% % yeast and 
4-to-5-hr. sponges set at about 77° F. 

At present, flour absorption is run- 
ning 1 to 1%% less than it was at 
the end of the 1959 crop. However, 
this is a normal occurrence and we 
usually expect a lower absorption dur- 
ing the first few months of the crop 
year. 

Farinograph curves of the new 
spring wheat flour indicate slightly 
longer mixing time and lower M.T.I. 
(mechanical tolerance index) than last 
year. This means that the bakers may 
find it necessary to increase the dough 
mixing time after cleanup, probably 
1 to 2 min. 

There are two factors which prob- 
ably will tend to modify any increase 
in dough mixing time; one is that 
there is some _ shorter-mixing-time 
spring wheat available which the mill- 
ers will use to blend with longer- 
mixing-time wheat and the other is 
that almost all bakers use either malt 
or fungal enzyme, which helps to re- 
duce the dough mixing requirements. 


Machining Tolerance 


Doughs made from the new spring 
wheat flour have plenty of machining 
tolerance and they divide and mould 
well, especially when the doughs are 
well mixed out. 

The bread volume tends to be 
somewhat larger than last year. The 
bread grain and texture are as good 
as, or better than, last year and the 
crumb color is, on the average, bright- 
er than last year. 

This completes our report on the 
new, 1960 spring wheat crop. Gen- 
erally, we are very satisfied with this 
crop because it has the strength which 
is typical of good spring wheat. « 
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Of Your Flour’s Baking Quality ? 


Southwest Flours and Fermentation 


Old Mother Nature again has 
played her robust, dominant role in 
the production of a bountiful South- 

west wheat crop. 

Now it’s the mill- 

er’s and the baker’s 

turn to do what 
- they will with it. 
There’s the usual 
grumbling about 
the serious prob- 
lem of wheat sur- 
plus, but some 
strong opinion on 
the other side that 
the moaning would 
be much louder if a year or two should 
come along without wheat adequate to 
meet the demand. 


Reuben Meckel 


As we go from year to year and 
crop to crop, we learn more about our 
wheat and the varieties of it. 

Perhaps our situation is similar to 
that described by that fine old scholar, 
the late President Eliot of Harvard. 
He remarked that Harvard’s store of 
wisdom was increasing every year, be- 
cause the freshmen brought in “so 
much,” and the graduating seniors 
took out “so little.’ We technical 
people like to think that we will leave 
a little more knowledge behind us 
when we graduate from our field of 
activity. 

What are the characteristics of this 
new crop of southwestern hard winter 
wheat, which often comprises as much 
as three-fourths of our annual pro- 
duction? 

Let’s consider a moment some im- 
portant factors which determine the 
characteristics our wheat crops shall 
have. 

One of these is wheat variety. 

Look at the state of Kansas, which 
this year harvested almost 300 million 
bushels of wheat. 

The baking industry, in recent 
years, with few exceptions, has de- 
manded strong southwestern flour. 
High sugar formulas, high speed mix- 
ers and automatic proofing and con- 
veying equipment, all have contrib- 
uted to this demand. 

Great progress has been made in 
the last few years toward stronger 
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By REUBEN MECKEL 


wheat varieties. Much credit is due 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn., 
the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture and the U.S. Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. 
Variety Picture 

The variety picture is excellent on 
the Kansas crop just harvested. Prac- 
tically the entire crop was harvested 
from strong and medium gluten vari- 
eties. 

Based on percent of seeded acreage: 
@ Bison, a strong variety, went from 
1% in 1957 to 24.1% in our new 
Kansas crop; Pawnee, a medium glu- 
ten variety, declined from 36% in 
1949 to 7.7% in this crop. 
@ Weak gluten varieties such as Red 
Chief and Blackhull have practically 
disappeared from the picture. 
@ Strong varieties, such as Bison, 
Ponca and Comanche, in this crop 
accounted for over 40% 
age. 


of the acre- 


@® Medium gluten varieties, such as 
Triumph, Wichita, Kiowa and Pawnee, 
accounted for the rest. 

Now, if variety were the only 
wheat quality factor we had to deal 
with, our new crop of wheat should 
be fully as strong as last year’s wheat, 
or possibly even a little stronger. 

But here is where factor No. 2 en- 
ters the picture—the weather. 


Believe me, Old Mother Nature still 
gets into the act! We know now how 
to put missiles into orbit around the 
earth, but when it comes to weather, 
we are still strictly spectators. Maybe 
Mr. Khrushchev’s boys know how to 
control the weather—we don’t yet. 

Let’s review the weather history of 
this new crop: 

From mid-September to mid-Octo- 
ber, last fall, widespread rains pre- 
pared the soil for seeding, and got the 
crop off to a good start. 

Soil moisture supplies for the 1960 
wheat crop, in the western two-thirds 
of Kansas in mid-October last fall, 
were the highest on record, dating 
back 18 years. The crop went into 
winter in good condition. In mid-win- 
ter, a heavy blanket of snow protected 
the wheat against freeze damage. 

In late April, soil moisture supplies 
in the western two-thirds of Kansas 
were considerably above average. On 
June 1, generally good moisture sup- 
plies were reported, aided by normal 
temperatures. Then the weather factor 
asserted itself adversely from our 
standpoint. 

Cool, rainy weather prevailed dur- 
ing the kernel-filling period, which 
practically assured a lower protein 
wheat crop. From June 5 to June 14, 





Kansas 
to 4 in 
Now 
up to? 
To this: When moisture is too 
plentiful at this stage, the starch con- 
tent of the wheat-kernel will go rela- 
tively higher, and the protein, of 
course, will be relatively lower. 


generally received from 1 in. 
rainfall. 
what have we been leading 


The average weight per bushel of 
61.9 lb. is the highest of record, 
dating back through 1948. 

The crop yielded an average of 28 
bu. to the acre, tied with 1958 for the 
record high yield per acre. Protein 
content averaged about 11.5%, com- 
pared with about 12.3% in the 1959 
crop. 

Now let’s take a look at baking 
characteristics of flour from this new 
crop wheat. 

Protein of the flour, of course, av- 
erages lower than flour from the 1959 
crop. Ash is normal for southwestern- 
type flour. Our baking tests were made 
on a commercial scale unit, using 
2.25% yeast, and a 7.5% sugar level. 
Sponges were set at 76° F. to 77° F., 
and returned to the mixer with a tem- 
perature pick up of 10° F. to 12° F. 
Moulding was done on a very com- 
monly used commercial cross-grain 
moulder. 

With the 1959 crop, we needed 
from .5% (8 0z./cwt.) to .625% (10 
oz./cwt.) of single strength yeast food. 
The same levels bring out best results 
with flour milled from the new wheat, 
with a preference for .5%. These 
levels we regard as pretty normal, or 
average response to oxidation for 
southwestern flour in recent years. 


Sponge percentage tests were made 
with 60%, 65%, 70% and 75% 
sponges. The best all-round results 
were obtained with 65% and 70% 
sponges, which again is no departure 
from the old crop flour. 

Regarding sponge time, we ex- 
amined the entire range of 3, 3%, 4, 
4% and 5 hr. sponges. The best and 
most consistent baking performance 
occurred in the 3% hr. to 4% hr. 
range. The 1959 crop worked best in 
the 4 hr. to 5 hr. range. 

I can sound a happy note on ab- 
sorption. Even with the lower protein 
level of this new wheat flour, absorp- 
tion is fully equal to that of the old 
crop flour. 

The mixing requirement of the new 
wheat flour is less, on an average 
about 15% less. The mixing toler- 
ance is not quite as good as that 
of the 1959 crop flour. Actually, the 
mixing requirement of the new wheat 
flour is more like that of the 1958 
crop, than the 1959 crop. 

Floor Time 

With doughs coming out of the 
mixer at optimum development, we 
examined the new wheat flour under 
a considerable range of floor times. 
The doughs machined best, and all- 
round loaf characteristics appeared 
best, when the doughs were allowed to 
stand on the floor about 30 min. Less 
floor time was not enough. 

Dough temperature out of the mix- 
er was 80° F. during these variations. 

Pan proof time was approximately 
the same as with the 1959 flour, and 
the loaves looked strong and bold as 
they went into the oven. 


We noted a tendency with the new 
wheat flour toward a little less oven 
spring, and a little lower loaf volume, 
than we received with 1959 wheat 
flour. 

Bread grain also appeared to be not 
quite so strong as we are accustomed 
to get, in this characteristic, in bread 
from the 1959 crop wheat, but crumb 
color and texture were satisfactory. 
For those who may be interested in 
Farinograph characteristics of flour 
milled from the new wheat, we have 
this: 


Absorption 
Mix time to peak 


same 
less 
Mixing tolerance less 
MTI — higher 


There you have a brief story on 
the wheat, and flour milled from the 
wheat, we just harvested in the South- 
west. 

What is it going to mean to pro- 
duction men? Does it mean they have 
to hustle back to start adjusting for 
some of the less desirable new crop 
characteristics we have just dis- 
cussed? 

No, it does not, for this reason: 

Supplies of the strong old crop 
wheat appear to be adequate, in the 
foreseeable future, for use with the 
new crop wheat in maintaining strong 
bakery flour wheat mixes. If larger 
percentages of new crop wheat should 
enter the mill mixes as the crop year 
rolls onward you will notice trends in 
the direction of the characteristics I 
have pointed out. Some of these will 
be welcome in many bakeries. « 


Some Facts About Your Flour 


Teamwork Between the Baker and His Supplier Is the Key 


By ROBERT R. FERGUSON 


Flour is of primary importance. It 
makes sense to many people that—if 
you set out to build something—you 
should be very much concerned about 
the raw materials used. 

Therefore, in the construction of a 
loaf of bread, be very careful to select 
a flour possessing the inherent charac- 
teristics needed to make the type of 
product desired. 

As bakers—and users of flour—we 
should have some idea of which quali- 
ties are important and which are not 
important in the flour which we buy 
for our bakery. 


To evaluate these flour qualities, I 
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think it is extremely important that 
we be realistic about our own particu- 
lar shop conditions and not be con- 
cerned with how we would like them 
to be or how our competitors are do- 
ing with a particular type of flour. 

First of all, when we think of buy- 
ing flour, naturally we still think in 
terms of ash and protein. This is be- 
cause millers buy wheat on the basis 
of protein and usually must pay a 
premium for any wheat which is 
above a certain level in protein. 

Since the miller must pay a premi- 
um for protein, he must pass this cost 
on to the baker. The point is: We 
know that protein is important, but 


how far should we go in our demands 
for protein? I believe that the answer 
to this has been fairly well proved by 
time and shop experience. 

We all recognize that the quality of 
the protein is just as important as the 
quantity, and both factors must be 
considered. Based upon observation in 
bakeries all around the country, it 
seems that a flour of 11.70 to 12.50% 
protein is most suitable for today’s 
high - rate - of - production, wholesale 
bakeries. 

Some years ago it was popular to 
use a low protein flour (below 
11.40%) in certain sections of the 
country. Today, this type of flour 
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Some Flour Facts (continued) 


is no longer popular, mainly because 
flours of this low protein content do 
not sufficient mixing and 
machining tolerance to produce, day 
in and day out, the fine texture, vol- 
uminous bread which is in demand. 


possess 


Ash Content 

On the subject of flour ash content, 
many bakers have definite preferences. 
Some insist that they need a short pa- 
tent, .39% to .40% ash flour to meet 
their requirements. Generally, we find 
that the patent, .42% to 
.44% ash flour is the most popular 
throughout the U.S. today. I think 
most bakers feel that the medium pa- 
tent flour gives them just a little bit 
more tolerance and has the ability to 
out variations in scheduling 
which almost invariably occur in every 
bakery. 


medium 


even 


Together with ash and protein, the 
production man of today is faced with 
an extended number of other specifi- 
cations which may or may not be of 
importance to him personally. Some 
of these are connected with the meth- 
od of determining the amylase activity 
of the flour, and there are three popu- 
lar methods of doing this: 1. The 
gassing power method, 2. the maltose 
number method, and 3. the malt in- 
dex method. 

Today most cereal chemists agree 
that, in order to accurately describe 
how a flour will behave during fer- 
mentation, makeup and baking, it is 
necessary to malt the flour to con- 
form to not one but two of these 
methods—the malt index and the mal- 
tose number or the malt index and 
gassing power. 

Other specifications with which we 
are concerned are the method of 
measuring the strength and absorption 
ability of a flour. The usual method of 
doing this is the farinograph test. 
From a farinograph curve, we can 
read the peak mixing time, the ab- 
sorption, the mechanical tolerance in- 
dex, the arrival time, the departure 
time and stability. Also, from the 
over-all shape of the curve, the cereal 
chemist can usually learn a great deal 
about the general quality of the flour. 

Now, with all of these physical 
tests, you would think that this busi- 
ness of selecting wheat, grinding it 
into flour and determining the correct 
flour for your bakery would be a fair- 
ly simple thing. Unfortunately, it is 


not 


I recall some years ago stopping to 
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see a production man whom I knew 
quite well, just a casual visit. He was 
up to his neck in woes. The bread 
just didn’t turn out right regardless 
of what he did and, in desperation, he 
asked me to tell him why this flour 
wouldn’t work. 

He had in front of him the com- 
plete analysis of this flour, the ash, 
protein, maltose number, moisture and 
a copy of the farinograph curve. 

He asked me what I thought of this 
analysis and I agreed that, according 
to all the physical analyses, the flour 
did look good indeed. It should have 
made an excellent loaf of bread and 
yet, in his shop, it didn’t. 

He asked me to explain this to him 
and I had to confess that I couldn't. 


Peculiar Quirk 

There was some peculiar quirk in 
this flour, probably gluten quality, that 
just kept it from fitting in with his 
bakery conditions. Now, after seeing 
this happen more than once, I have 
come to the conclusion that flour is a 
lot like we are. 

You can measure a man by all of 
the physical methods you wish and 
still not be able to determine how he 
will react in a given situation. I am 
sure that all of you have seen a big, 
husky, strong looking guy step up to a 
golf ball on a tee. From his appear- 
ance, one would think that he should 
sock that ball at least 250 yards with- 
out difficulty; yet, when the dust 
clears, he has hit one out about 100 
yards and off 50 yards to the right. 

His partner might be a slender gal, 
all of 115 Ib., and she socks one down 
the middle about 200 yd., seemingly 
without effort. In this instance, it is 
a matter of coordination rather than 
actual strength, but, in the case of 
flour, it is a matter of gluten quality 
rather than gluten quantity. 

To me, the one true test of flour to- 
day is still the baking method. All of 
the figures and analyses are of little 
consequence if the flour does not bake 
as it should. And the point I would 
like to convey here is that the only 
way that you, as a baker, can assure 
yourself of getting the flour which 
you need is through a close working 
relationship between you and your 
flour supplier. Trust him to work out 
the details of the exact protein, ash, 
amylase activity end the numerous 
strength factors which are used only 
as guides in the selection of wheats. 


If you hold your supplier to too 


rigid specifications in your flour, often 
you will only be penalizing yourself 
because you limit the miller in his se- 
lection of wheat. The miller knows 
from actual experience which wheat 
will do the job. 

‘Tell Your Supplier’ 

Naturally, you 
your supplier everything 
about the type of flour you have 
found to work best in your plant. Give 
him, generally, the ash and protein 
you are accustomed to using. If you 
are using a predominantly spring 
wheat flour blend, he should know 
that. If you are making a large, vol- 
uminous loaf, it is important that 
strength be considered. 


will want to tell 


you can 


If you are operating on a maximum 
mixing schedule of, say, 11 min. to 
12 min., this is important. If the flour 
is to be used only for bread produc- 
tion or if it is to be used for buns and 
all types of specialty breads, this is im- 
portant to your supplier. 

Today we are finding that there is 
a definite trend toward the use of only 
one flour in a bakery. This has been 
brought on, of course, largely through 
the accelerated acceptance of the use 
of bulk flour. Today, more than ever 
before, the baker needs an all around 
flour—one that works for every prod- 
uct that he makes in his plant. It 
sometimes requires a lot of trial and 
error to find that flour, but, through 
the close teamwork of baker and sup- 
plier, it can be done and is being done 
every day. « 


Bakery Wins Zoning 
Appeal by a ‘Nose’ 

A Portland, Ore., bakery has won 
its right to use a warehouse which 
doesn’t conform to zoning restrictions 
by a nose—and the smell undoubtedly 
was an excellent one. 

The city planning commission 
denied the bakery use of a non-con- 
forming warehouse as an office and 
location to bake and package its prod- 
ucts. But the bakery appealed to the 
city council. 

At this point, one councilman told 
his fellow councilmen that the smell 
of a bakery is one of the most won- 
derful in the world—so he would 
move to grant the bakery variance 
from the zoning regulations. And he 
did, whereupon the council overruled 
the planning commission and granted 
the bakery the variance. « 
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PROVED PRODUCTS FOR PRODUCTION 
PROFITS...THE BROLITE WAY 


Valuable Dry Ingredients for your Bread 


Brosoft — A tenderizing agent with high powers 
of emulsification and dispersion. Contains 
Mono- and Di-Glycerides, Lecithin. 


Vita Plus White Culture — Conditions Doughs. 
Extends Tolerance. Stabilizes Fermentation. 


Super Short 


All Brolite representatives are practical and trained bakers 
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The federal food and 


To ‘understand gene 
properly requires ft 
an of the pare ah 


Mr. Kleinfeld, an ex- 
Die rd 
lawyer, has put together 
an explanation that has’ 
the chatty style of a con- 
versation and the au- 
thoritative accuracy of in- 
timate legal knowledge. 
@ 


Hi sass sections of 
the law , devel neatly, 
one with the other, and 
to understand all one 
must know all. Thus this 

xposition, the second 

_ part of which will appear 
in a subsequent issue, 
covers the gamut of the 
legislation. The legisla- 
tion affects all who have 
dealings with the things 
that people consume. 

.@ 


Mr. Kleinfeld was with 
the Department of Justice 
handling food and drug 
cases for many years, 
was general counsel for 
the Delaney Committee, 
and for several years has 
been in private practice 
—— District of Colum- 

specializing in prac- 
tice before the 
agencies and commis- 
sions of the federal gov- % 
ernment. aa ey 
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Food and Drug 


Legislation— 


How Does It ‘Really’ Work? 


By VINCENT 


One of the big questions keeping 
bakers and their suppliers awake 
nights is, “Where do my products fit 
when it comes to governmental regu- 
lations of foods and ingredients?” 

The answer doesn't 
and sometimes it only leads to more 
questions, about chemicals which 
passed inspection but might not do so 
today, or which look all right today, 
but what of tomorrow? 


come easily, 


So the bakers press the millers, 
their other suppliers, for 
they write to congressmen, discuss 
the subject with other bakers, and 
with the one hand continue trying to 
do an honest job. 

[he attempts of organized society 
to prevent chicanery in the sale of 
food and drugs date back to ancient 
times. Early Greece and Rome had 
wine inspectors to guard against 
adulteration. During the reigns of Ed- 
ward the Confessor and William the 
Conqueror, brewers were heavily fined 
for watering their product and were 
driven about in carts to receive the 
jibes of an outraged citizenry. 

The Magna Charta contained a pro- 
vision dealing with honest weights 
and measures, and in the 13th cen- 
tury, laws attempting to protect the 


©1960 Vincent A. Kleinfeld. 


and 
answers; 


A. KLEINFELD 


public with respect to food were 
passed in France and Germany. In 
the 14th century, numerous incidents 
are recorded of punishment by pillory 
for the short weighting of foods 
for selling adulterated bread, 
meat. In the same century, the Pre- 
vost of Paris forbade the artificial 
coloring of butter, permitted even at 
this time in the U.S. 


No Static Patterns 


thought and behavior, 
as social and economic condi- 
tions, do not remain static or quie- 
scent. What sufficed in ancient and 
Biblical times was inadequate in the 
days of the knight or thereafter in the 
days of the crossbow. Establishment 
of the industry in food and drugs is 
largely a product of the growth of 
the city. As cities grew, it became 
necessary to obtain food and drugs 
from other sources than one’s home, 
and the maintenance of an adequate, 
wholesome, and truthfully represented 
food and drug supply became a nec- 
essary problem of government. 


and 
beer and 


Patterns of 
as well 


The development of tremendous in- 
dustries which distribute their prod- 
ucts throughout the four corners of 
this nation, and the resultant intricate 
problems of distribution, caused new 
and serious questions to arise with 
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respect to regulation of the industry 
in food and drugs. 

With this development, the ordinary 
consumer was in no position what- 
ever to judge the safety of what he 
was buying or the truthfulness of what 
was Claimed for it. Thus, the Supreme 
Court of the U.S. has pointed out that 
food and drug legislation is designed 
to reach phases of the lives and 
health of people which, in the circum- 
stances of modern industrialism, 
largely beyond self-protection. 


are 


There are always certain inevitable 
conditions encountered in the enact- 
ment of regulatory legislation. There 
is the influence of that group which 
has a real concern for the public wel- 
fare, but which possesses, in addition, 
interests which cause it to seek pre- 
cautions against excessive governmen- 
tal regulation. There is the “Yes-But” 
element which, when any legislation 
is proposed, commences by declaring 
that it is for an effective law and 
then attempts to emasculate it by a 
multitude of weakening amendments. 
For example, an officer of one corpor- 
ation, in testifying before a congres- 
sional committee at the hearings on 
one of the bills which culminated in 
the passage of the present Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, stated 
his organization had “reached the defi- 
nite conclusion that the proposed leg- 


islation in its general purposes as well 
as in perhaps most of its specific pro- 
visions, should be adopted as a meas- 
ure for the better protection of the 
public health,” and promptly submit- 
ted more than 40 weakening amend- 
ments. There is a selfish element op- 
posed to any regulation at all, and 
lastly, a small but energetic consum- 
ers’ group which seeks straitjacket 
controls under which industry could 
hardly exist. These countering cross- 
pulls are always present when rem- 
edial social legislation, such as that 
involved in the control of the sale of 
food and drugs, is proposed. 

The conditions prevalent in this 
country in the food and drug field in 
the 19th century were distinctly un- 
savory. Complaints against this state 
of affairs could have been made in 
the tone employed by an English 
pamphleteer in 1592. This Elizabethan 
muckraker declared, in a “Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier”: 

And 
growe 
pounds 
what 


brewer, that 
forty thousand 
by selling of soden water, 
subtilty have you in making 
your beere to spare the malt and put 
in the more of the hoppe to make 
your drinke, be barley never so 
cheape, not a whit the stronger, and 
yet never sell a whit the more meas- 
ure for money. 


you, maister 
to be worth 


You can when you 


have taken all the harte of the malt 
away, then clape an store of water, 
tis cheap enough; and mashe out a 
turning small Beere, like 
your how many 
barrel draw you out of a quarter of 
malt? Fie! fie! I conceal your false- 
hood, lest I should be 
setting down your faults. 


of rennish 


wirle, in conscience 


too broad in 


Early laws passed in the 
the self-interest of industry 
for reform was imperative 


U.S. had 
at heart, 
in many 
instances to 
safeguard sales, 
particularly to 
the export 
trade. For ex- 
ample, the con- 
dition of our 
cattle and meat 
was such that, 
during the latter 
part of the 19th century, European 
countries commenced restricting the 
importation of meat from the U.S. 
By 1888, 11 countries had prohibited 
the importation of pork products pro- 
duced in this country. 


Domestic Trade 

As far as the domestic trade in food 
and drugs was concerned, there was 
vigorous opposition to the imposition 
of regulatory controls. Nevertheless, 
after over 25 years of legislative strife, 
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the first national Food and Drugs Act, 
providing for the regulation of food 
and drugs in the U.S., was passed in 
1906. 

But what was adequate in the type 
of society which existed in this coun- 
try in 1776 was not sufficient in 1906. 
And that type of regulation which 
met the chief problems present in 
1906 did not suffice to cope with 
changing problems of the subsequent 
decades. 

In addition to the fact that there 
were serious omissions in the Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906, even when 
passed, economic and social changes 
were rapid. 

The truck began to weaken the im- 
portance of state boundaries. It was 
not only the strumpet or courtesan 
who added to her beauty, or con- 
cealed her plainness, by paints and 
rouges. It became important to be 
informed, not merely not to be mis- 
informed. The span of life increased, 
with a commensurate growth in the 
so-called “diseases of modern civili- 
zation.” The vitamin discoveries were 
made. People began to read news- 
papers and periodicals more widely, 
and the discoveries which were to give 
us “Portia Faces Life”, and other soap 
operas, were thrust upon a credulous 
world. 


After five years of debates, hear- 


ings, and the compromises always 
essential in the field of social legis- 
lation, the present statute, the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, was 
enacted in 1938. 

Major improvements in the new 
law, as compared to the old, were pro- 
visions bringing therapeutic devices 
and cosmetics under coverage of the 
new law, declaring that drugs for 
which false therapeutic claims were 
made were misbranded even if no 
fraud existed, prohibiting the use of 
uncertified coal-tar colors, making an 
offense the packing of products in 
deceptive containers or in unsanitary 
establishments, setting forth the au- 
thority to establish definitions and 
standards of identity for foods, re- 
quiring the presence on labels of af- 
firmative information such as warn- 
ings and directions for use in connec- 
tion with drugs, authorizing factory 
wmspection and injunction suits by the 
government, requiring that the safety 
of new drugs be established to the 
satisfaction of FDA before they were 
marketed, and increasing the penal- 
ties for criminal violations. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (commonly known as the 
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Pure Food and Drug Act) is an ex- 
tremely complicated law. Even a close 
and diligent examination of its pro- 
visions does not, in many instances, 
provide answers or real guidance to 
the many problems which arise. Fre- 
quently, medical and scientific ques- 
tions are involved. The courts, in an 
endeavor to protect the public, have 
so construed the law that results have 
been reached which may not have 
been contemplated by Congress. Reg- 
ulations are issued and amended by 
FDA and the agency, from time to 
time, on the basis of new data and 
judicial decisions, alters the adminis- 
trative position it has taken with re- 
spect to the meaning of various pro- 
visions of the act. Those who enter 
or engage in the field of foods, drugs 
and cosmetics without specialized 
technical and legal assistance, there- 
fore, are taking a serious risk. 
Administration, Construction 

The Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act is administered by the Food 
and Drug Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The agency maintains dis- 
trict offices in 17 cities. It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that the primary 
purpose of the law is not to protect 
experts and dealers, but “the public, 
the vast multitude which includes the 
ignorant, the unthinking, and _ the 
credulous, who, when making a pur- 
chase, do not stop to analyze.” And 
in determining whether a product may 
be dangerous to health, there must be 
taken into consideration the fact that 
it is consumed “by the strong and the 
weak, the old and the young, the well 
and the sick.” It is clear that the 
primary design of the Act is to pro- 
tect the average consumer, not indus- 
try or experts. It is this concept that 
has caused the courts to construe the 
law liberally. The spirit in which the 
Supreme Court, as well as the lower 
courts, has interpreted the act in or- 
der to carry into effect its remedial 
purposes, is best visualized by reading 
the following excerpt from an opinion 
of the Supreme Court affirming the 
conviction of the president of a drug 
manufacturing corporation: 


“By the Act of 1938, Congress ex- 
tended the range of its control over 
illicit and noxious articles and stiffened 
the penalties for disobedience. The 
purposes of this legislation thus touch 
phases of the lives and health of-peo- 
ple which, in the circumstances of 
modern industrialism, are largely be- 
yond self-protection. Regard for these 


purposes should infuse construction 
of the legislation if it is to be treated 
as a working instrument of govern- 
ment and not merely as a collection 
of English words.” 


From the businessman’s viewpoint, 
it is important to realize that it is 
well-established the statute condemns 
misleading, as well as outright false, 
statements—its purpose is to prevent 
deception resulting from indirection 
or ambiguity. In other words, if 
labeling does not contain a false state- 
ment, but its total impression upon 
the ordinary consumer is a mislead- 
ing one, the product will be violative 
of law. 

The act controls the “labeling,” but 
not the “advertising,” of foods, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics. Advertising is 
subject to jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

The line between labeling and ad- 
vertising is by no means clear-cut. 
Labeling is defined as all labels and 
other written, printed or graphic mat- 
ter upon any article or any of its con- 
tainers or wrappers, or “accompany- 
ing” the article. Consequently, the in- 
terpretation of “accompanying” and 
“labeling” frequently is determinative 
of whether printed material referring 
to an article places the article and its 
shipper within the scope of the act. 
The courts, including the Supreme 
Court, have broadly construed the 
terms. The fact that a product is 
shipped at a different time, does not 
go over the same route, and is re- 
ceived at a different time from printed 
material such as a circular, placard, 
or leaflet, does not mean that the 
product was not accompanied by the 
printed material if there is an inter- 
dependent relationship between the 
material and the product and both 
had a common origin and ultimately 
became associated together. For ex- 
ample, in a criminal prosecution the 
Supreme Court held that booklets 
shipped a year and a half after a drug 
product had accompanied the product 
in interstate commerce, so that the 
shipper could be convicted for having 
violated the act by introducing into 
interstate commerce a drug which was 
misbranded because of false thera- 
peutic claims made for it in the 
printed material. 


Vital Semantics 

It is vital to comprehend the im- 
portance of semantics in this field. 
The statute specifically defines “food,” 
“drug,” “device,” and “cosmetic.” A 
product is within the scope of the act 
if it falls within one of the definitions, 
and is not covered if it does not come 
under a definition. Frequently a few 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT 


year after year... 


CONSISTENTLY 
SUPERIOR 


Blameat-mil-ile ma lamiatsmeelil ...In the loaf 


Nebraskans GROW it. Millers and bakers KNOW it to have superior 
milling and baking qualities—qualities that STAND OUT, every step of the 
way from bin to bakery. 

Of Nebraska’s 1960 wheat acreage, 99.8% represented varieties which rate 
“GOOD TO EXCELLENT” in milling and baking characteristics. Strong 
gluten varieties constituted 64.9%, and mellow gluten varieties 

accounted for 34.9%. 

Flour milled from Nebraska wheat gives better baking performance. 


@® ADEQUATE MIXING TIME AND TOLERANCE 
@ UNIFORMITY 
® HIGH ABSORPTION 


Three reasons why it will pay you to specify “NEBRASKA wheat” in 
your next order. 


Available for free showing on request N EB RAS KA G RAI N 


‘THE LAST WHEAT CROP” 


New 27-min. full-color sound film IM PROVEM ENT 


Write 

Bureau of Audio Visual Instruction SSOC 0 
University Extension Division A \ATI N 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska LINCOLN. NEBRASKA 


Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
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misguided words may convert into a 
drug or device a product which at 
first glance does not appear to fall 
into that category. 

Several years ago a phonograph 
record recommended for sleeplessness 
was held to be a device. Cigarettes 
advertised as being effective in ~re- 
venting colds were held to be a drug. 
A vacuum cleaner was seized and 
condemned because sales literature 
said that by filtering the air in a home 
the vacuum cleaner would prevent in- 
fection of the sinuses, and a cigarette 
offered for reducing has been effec- 
tively proceeded against. 

A product offered to provide a 
woman with a rich tan is considered 
to be a cosmetic, the label of which 
need not declare the ingredients. The 
same product may be converted into 
a drug, the label of which must set 
forth the active ingredients, if it is 
marketed to afford relief from sun- 
burn. A product may fall into more 
than one category, depending on its 
uses or intended uses and what is said 
about it in labeling and advertising. A 
vitamin tablet is a food supplement, 
but is also a drug if therapeutic claims 
are made for it. A face cream is a 
cosmetic, but becomes a drug in addi- 
tion if it is held out for the removal 
of wrinkles and crow’s feet. A tooth 
powder will be a cosmetic if offered 
to keep teeth clean and breath fresh. 
It will also fall into the drug category 
if the labeling or advertising claims 
that it will directly prevent decay. 

There are many, even in the regu- 
lated industries, who labor under the 
erroneous impression that a product, 
if it is wholesome and truthfully la- 
beled, cannot violate the act. This is 
not correct. As we shall see, there are 
many requirements in the law for 
warnings, directions and the affirma- 
tive disclosure of pertinent and ma- 
terial information. 


Jurisdiction Explained 


The source of congressional power 
to enact food and drug legislation is 
the clause of the Constitution author- 


izing Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries and among the 
states. The Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act does not come into play, 
therefore, unless there is or has been 
a shipment from abroad or across a 
state line. The courts have held, how- 
ever, that if a manufacturer of a viola- 
tive food, drug, device or cosmetic 
sells it within his own state, but to a 
purchaser who, he has reason to be- 
lieve, will transport it across a state 
line and does so transport it, the 
manufacturer is liable. 

When the act was passed, further, 
it was believed that Congress had giv- 
en jurisdiction of “labeling” to FDA 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and of “advertising” to 
FTC under the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. I have explained the wide 
scope given to “labeling” by the 
courts, so that much printed material 
which would ordinarily not be con- 
sidered to be within that term is 
brought under the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. When the 
statute was passed, some marginal 
drug distributors believed they could 
escape its harsher penalties by putting 
practically nothing in the labeling and 
making fantastic therapeutic claims in 
advertising. The courts have held, 
however, that since under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act the 
labeling of a drug must contain ade- 
quate directions for use, that provision 
is violated unless there are directions 
for all conditions (including the names 
of the diseases) for which the drug is 
recommended, even if the recom- 
mendation or claim is in advertising. 
Of course, if the conditions are set 
forth in the labeling, FDA moves in 
by this “squeeze play” by holding that 
the product is now misbranded_ be- 
cause it will not be efficacious in 
these conditions. 

The language of the act is so broad 
that it reaches into the home. 

If a food, drug, device or cosmetic 
is adulterated or misbranded when 
shipped across a state line, it may be 
seized and condemned, in the words 
of the statute, “at any time thereafter.” 
In one case, a person bought a gadget 
for which fantastic curative claims 
had been made. He paid for it and 
placed it in his home, where he and 
his mother used it, believing that it 
helped them. He made no commercial 
disposition of it. The court neverthe- 
less held that, since the device had 
been misbranded when shipped to him 
across state lines, it could be seized 
in his home and condemned. 


Still another important factor in 
making the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act a tremendously broad 
law is the provision that makes it a 
criminal offense to alter or remove the 
labeling of a food, drug, device or 
cosmetic, or do any act to the prod- 
uct, while it is held for sale after it 
has crossed a state line if this results 
in the article becoming adulterated or 
misbranded. The specific language of 
this provision, buttressed by clear and 
unmistakable language in the legisla- 
tive history, extends the scope of the 
Statute to grocery stores, restaurants, 
hotels, drug stores, barber shops, 
beauty parlors—in fact to every es- 
tablishment of any kind that handles 
a food, drug, device or cosmetic that 
at some time in the past moved across 
a State line. 

Major Prohibition 


The major prohibition of the statute 
is introduction or delivery for intro- 
duction across state lines of any food, 
drug, device or cosmetic that is adul- 
terated or misbranded. The act speci- 
fies separately, and in some detail, 
what constitutes adulteration and mis- 
branding of each category. In the 
case of all categories, a product is 
adulterated if it consists in whole or 
in part of any filthy, putrid or decom- 
posed substance, or if it has been 
prepared under unsanitary conditions 
whereby it may have become contam- 
inated with filth or rendered injurious 
to health. 

This is one of the basic objectives 
of the law, to protect the public from 
filthy products and from products 
which have been exposed to unsani- 
tary conditions. In determining 
whether a product has been prepared 
under sanitary conditions, there are 
taken into consideration not only the 
fact that danger to health may be in- 
volved but also aesthetic sensibilities 
—the desire not to eat foods or drugs 
containing such matter as insect frag- 
ments, maggots, worms, and rodent 
excreta. In other words, a product is 
adulterated if it contains filth, not- 
withstanding that the filth may not be 
injurious. 

The act does not authorize “toler- 
ances” for filth or decomposition. This 
does not mean, however, that a food 
is necessarily condemned because of 
the presence of foreign matter in 
amounts below the irreducible mini- 
mum after all precautions have been 
taken to prevent contamination. In 
some instances. FDA informally de- 
termines not to take action against 
foods which may have been subjected 
to attack by insect pests or subjected 
to deterioration due to climatic con- 
ditions unless the contamination is 
greater than the informal tolerance 
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that is set. As commercial practices 
improve, or an insect infestation is 
brought under control, the basis of 
action may be lowered. 

Every product, regardless of cate- 
gory, is misbranded if its label or 
labeling is false or misleading in any 
particular, and unless it bears a label 
containing the name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, packer 
or distributor and an accurate state- 
ment of the quantity of the contents. 
All coal-tar colors used must be from 
batches that have been approved by 
FDA. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act defines a food, drug, or 
cosmetic as misbranded if its con- 
tainer is so made, formed, or filled as 
to be misleading. Notwithstanding 
the mandatory requirement of the 
law that the quantity of contents be 
stated conspicuously and accurately 
upon the label, a purchaser may be 
misled by a slack-filled or otherwise 
deceptive package with respect to the 
amount of the product actually con- 
tained in the package. Such deception 
—for example, the failure to fill a 
container of food as much as reason- 
ably possible—will cause the product 
to be misbranded. 

All information required by the 
law must appear on the label or label- 
ing of foods, drugs, devices and cos- 
metics with such conspicuousness and 
in such terms as to render it likely to 
be read and understood by the ordin- 
ary individual under customary con- 
ditions of purchase and use. I shall 
mention briefly the major prohibitions 
specifically provided for each cate- 
gory. 
identity of Foods 

Under the law, standards of iden- 
tity may be promulgated for food 


products. When such a standard has 
been established, those ingredients 


which are required by the standard 
must be included in the food, and no 
ingredient, even though perfectly 
wholesome and its presence truthfully 
stated on the label, may be contained 
in the food unless the product is la- 
beled prominently as an imitation. 

A food is adulterated if it contains 
any added poisonous or deleterious 
substance which may render it in- 
jurious to health, or if it is the prod- 
uct of a diseased animal or one that 
has died otherwise than by slaughter. 
A food is misbranded if it is an imi- 
tation of another food unless it is 
prominently labeled “imitation,” or if 
its container is misleading. The label- 
ing of a food which has not been 
standardized must contain the com- 
mon or usual name of each ingredient, 
and if it contains any artificial flavor- 
ing, artificial coloring, or chemical 
preservative, it must bear labeling 
stating that fact. 

If the food is represented for spe- 
cial dietary uses, such as to provide 
vitamins and minerals or for reducing, 
its label must bear such information 
concerning its vitamin, mineral and 
other properties as the government 
deems necessary. Provision is made 
for the establishment by FDA of tol- 
erances for pesticide chemicals, added 
to raw _ agricultural commodities, 
which are not generally recognized by 
qualified experts as being safe for use. 

If a tolerance is exceeded, the prod- 
uct violates the law. The act con- 
tains specific provisions dealing with 
colored margarine so that it will not 
be passed off, even in restaurants, for 
butter. Confectionery, including can- 
dy, must not contain any alcohol ex- 
cept alcohol not in excess of .5% 
derived solely from the use of flavor- 
ing extracts, and must not contain a 
non-nutritive substance except harm- 
less color, flavor, or not over .4% 
resinous glaze. 


The statute forbids “economic adul- 
teration” of food by making illegal 
the concealment of damage or in- 
feriority, the substitution of some 
other substance, the omission of a 
valuable constituent, or the addition 
of any substance so as to make the 
food appear better or of greater value 
than it is. For example, a diluted fruit 
juice artificially colored to resemble 
the undiluted juice would violate the 
law. Labeling which discloses what 
has been added to, or subtracted from, 
the food will not cure this type of 
economic cheat. 

A new and important amendment 
to the act went into effect on Sept. 5, 
1958, when the President signed a 
bill requiring the safety of new addi- 
tives to be established before they may 
be used in food. This was passed after 
almost seven years of legislative ma- 
neuvering among the industries, FDA 
and congressional committees. Under 
this amendment, the manufacturer or 
distributor of a new food additive will 
have to conduct scientific tests and 
submit the results to FDA. If the 
agency is satisfied that the data estab- 
lish safety of the additive under pro- 
per conditions of use, it will specify 
the amount which may be used, the 
foods in which it may be employed, 
and any other necessary conditions of 
use, 

New Amendment 

This new Food Additives Amend- 
ment applies to substances which are 
not generally recognized by qualified 

experts as safe 
for their intended 
use. The amend- 
ment has a modi- 
fied “grandfather 
clause.” A_ sub- 
stance used in 
food for a partic- 
ular purpose 


prior to Jan. 1, 1958, does not come 
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under the act if prior to that date it 
was generally recognized by experts, 
through scientific procedures or com- 
mon experience, as being safe under 
the conditions of its intended use. 

In addition to providing for the 
submission of data as to safety, the 
new law forbids the use of any food 
additive that would promote deception 
of the consumer or otherwise result 
in adulteration or misbranding within 
the meaning of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Where nec- 
essary to assure that a proposed use 
will be safe, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is directed not to estab- 
lish the amount of the additive which 
may be used at a level higher than it 
finds to be required to accomplish the 
physical or other technical effect, and 
shall refuse to permit its use at all if 
it will not produce the intended ef- 
fect. 

Drugs and Labels 

A drug is adulterated if it is sold 
under a name specified in an official 
compendium, such as the U.S. Phar- 
macopoeia, and it differs from the 
standard in the Pharmacopoeia, unless 
the difference in strength, purity or 
quality is plainly stated on the label. 

The label of a drug must set forth 
the name of each physiologically ac- 
tive ingredient, and must warn the 
consumer that the product may be 
habit-forming if it contains any nar- 
cotic or hypnotic substance. 

A drug will be misbranded even 
though its labeling is entirely truthful 
unless the labeling bears adequate di- 
rections for use and adequate warn- 
ings against use in those pathological 
conditions or by children where its 
use may be dangerous to health, or 
if the drug is dangerous to health 
when used in the dosage or with the 
frequency or duration specified in the 
labeling. 

For example, a cough syrup should 
bear a warning such as: “Warning: 
Persistent cough may indicate the 
presence of a serious condition. Per- 
sons with a high fever or persistent 
cough should not use this preparation 
except as directed by a physician.” 
Every batch of insulin, and of seven 
specified antibiotics and their deriva- 
tives, must be tested and certified by 
FDA. 

Drugs which may not safely be used 
except under the supervision of a 
physician may not be shipped directly 
to the public and may be sold by a 
druggist only on the basis of a pre- 
scription. The label of such a drug 
must bear the legend, “Caution: Fed- 
eral law prohibits dispensing without 
prescription,” and a druggist who sells 
such a drug without a prescription or 
refills the prescription without authori- 


zation from the physician is commit- 
ting a criminal act. A drug which may 
be safely employed in self-treatment, 
and is properly labeled with directions 
for use and warnings, may be dis- 
tributed for lay use. These drugs are 
referred to as “over-the-counter” prep- 
arations, and no prescription for them 
is required. 

A product represented as a germi- 
cide should be capable, in the dilu- 
tions mentioned in its labeling, of 
destroying all germ life promptly. A 
product represented as an antiseptic 
should be germicidal when used as 
directed. However, if the recommend- 
ed conditions of use provide pro- 
longed contact with the body (such 
as in a wet dressing, ointment or dust- 
ing powder), it will be sufficient if the 
article is capable of inhibiting bac- 
terial growth. 

Testimonials of users of a drug 
product will be false and misleading, 
even if made in good faith by the 
users, if employed in labeling so as to 
give the impression that the product 
is effective for a certain condition for 
which it is in fact ineffective. 

New drugs, that is, drugs which are 
not yet generally recognized as safe 
by qualified experts, may not be sold 
unless data as to their safety has first 
been submitted to and approved by 
FDA. This is, in reality, a form of 
licensing, which has always been 
anathema to industry. 

The reason the provision was in- 
cluded in the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act was a tragic occur- 
rence in 1938. During the fall of 
1937, a sulfanilamide drug was put 
on the market. It had been tested by 
its manufacturer for flavor but not 
for its physical effects. No such tests 
were required by the earlier Food and 
Drugs Act of 1906. 

The lethal effect of the drug was 
due to its content of diethylene glycol, 
which had been used as a solvent in 
making a liquid preparation of sulfa- 
nilamide, usually administered in tab- 
let or powder form. The deadly drug 
was rushed onto the market without 
adequate testing to determine whether 
diethylene glycol might be safely used 
as a solvent for sulfanilamide, despite 
previously published reports in scien- 
tific literature disclosing that diethy- 
lene glycol might be dangerous when 
taken internally. A few simple and 
inexpensive tests on experimental ani- 
mals would have quickly demonstrated 
the toxic properties of the substance. 
Almost one hundred persons died be- 
fore a frantic campaign by the gov- 
ernment to remove the product from 
stores and bathroom cupboards was 
successful. 

A cosmetic is deemed to be adulter- 
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ated if it contains any poisonous or 
deleterious substance which may ren- 
der it injurious to users under the 
conditions prescribed in the labeling 
or under ordinary conditions of use. 

The labels of coal-tar hair dyes 
must contain warning statements with 
respect to possible skin irritation and 
against use in the area of the eye, 
since blindness may occur. Presum- 
ably to protect trade secrets and be- 
cause many cosmetics contain a large 
number of ingredients, their labeling 
need not specify the names of the in- 
gredients. 
Penalties Explained 

Prior to passage of the Federa 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, viola- 
tors of the preceding Food and Drugs 
Act in many instances paid small 
fines, frequently described as 
fees,” for violating the law. 
definitely a thing of the past. 


“license 


This is | 


A person who violates the present | 


act may be punished by fine or im- 
prisonment or both. For a subsequent 


violation, or if the first violation was | 


African Baking 
Executive at AIB 

The managing director of Fullers, 
Ltd., African bak- 
ing firm, is among those attending 
the sales management seminar which 
continues at the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, through mid-Octo- 
He is Arthur J. Fuller, Kitwe, 
Northern Rhodesia, whose firm was 
modernized in 1956-57 with installa- 
tion of automated baking equipment. 

Mr. Fuller’s participation in the an- 
nual AIB seminars in recent years was 


a pioneer Central 


ber. 


delayed by his company’s expansion 
plans and “political disturbances” 


his country’s border. 


on 


Other students at the seminar 
clude baking and 
allied industries throughout the U.S. 

The faculty is composed of univer- 
sity personnel, 


in- 


executives from 


representatives of the 
baking industry and members of the 
AIB staff, working under the direction 
of Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education, and Dr. Richard M. 
Clewett, chairman of the department 
of marketing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. « 





Che Wafer inn Warranty 


That Protects YOU 


committed with intent to defraud or | 


mislead, the offense is a felony and the 
penalty is imprisonment for not more 
than three years, or a fine of not 
more than $10,000, or both. 


Every shipment of a product that 


is adulterated or misbranded may be | 


seized 
tion, however, is not synonymous with 
destruction. 


and condemned. Condemna- 


The law provides that, | 


after entry of a decree condemning a | 


product and the payment of costs by 
the owner and his furnishing an ap- 
propriate bond, the court may direct 
that the product be returned to him 


to be brought into compliance with | 
the act under the supervision of the | 


Food and Drug 
the government has a judgment in its 


favor or determines that a product is | 


dangerous or its labeling is fraudulent 


Administration. If | 


or materially misleading, the govern- | 


ment may make “multiple seizures”; 
that is, seizures of the product wher- 
ever it can be found and before a 
trial on the merits. One or more of 


these procedures may be employed by | 


the 
law are not exclusive. « 


the government; 
vided by the 
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Ever wonder why two flours with the same ash and protein analysis 
can differ so widely in baking performance? Simply because this type of 
analysis—as a measure of flour quality—is old-fashioned. It belongs back 
in the days of the old millstone. 

Ash content is nothing more than an index of color. The modern 
electronic color measuring instruments of Pillsbury’s research laboratory 
have completely outdated ash measure. 

Protein as a quality standard has been abused, too—to the point where 
protein quantity has been placed above protein quality. (Protein is not 


necessarily a measure of gluten strength. ) 
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Through years of exhaustive research, Pillsbury has de- 
veloped a new concept of quality. A concept based on modern 
scientific methods for insuring baking uniformity. That's 


why—no matter what your baking needs—you can’t buy 
better flour than Pillsbury. 
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Russia Through 
The Looking Glass 


By GORDON GROSH 


roac ver rig pes sitors to 
_Grosh, with a ) eye and a superb 
tic background in cereal chemistry, | 
anadian, he comes of a mi family, making 
him alert to Soviet techniques in that field. But he 
does more; his report deals with the and 
their activities. Mr. Grosh has been working on his 
doctorate in cereal chemistry at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, but at this time still is in Europe. In addition 
to Russia, he has visited Switzerland, Greece, 
Austria, Italy and West Germany, where he spent 
some time at the Cereal Research Institute in Det- 
mold. Mr. Grosh will visit Spain and again in 
Detmold before returning home. 


wrote a fantasy about Alice who 

visited Wonderland. Following this 

she went through a looking glass and 

visited another land—the opposite of 
wonderland. 

Now, in the 20th century, we live 

in a world so fantastic that a wonder- 


? the 19th century, Lewis Carroil 


land and a world almost completely 
different exist side by side. We have 
even built a “looking glass” which po- 
litical experts today call the “iron 
curtain.” 

On one side we have a _ society 
which emphasizes its democratic roots 
and accepts its capitalistic economic 
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The satisfactory performance the baker always gets 
from |-H flours originates with the extra quality of 
these superb brands, which in turn reflects the extra 
care and extra craftsmanship that I-H millers devote 
to their jobs. You can depend on I-H for a topnotch 
loaf of bread every time. 
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system without much fanfare; on the 
other side of the looking glass the very 
idea of democracy is non-existent and 
peans of praise for the “classless” so- 
ciety are thundered. 

@ On our side, criticism of govern- 
ment is a favorite form of conversa- 
tion and provides a gauge to improve 
our government; on the other side, 
criticism, while at present permitted, 
is socially and politically undesirable, 
and a political apathy has permeated 
the masses. 

@ On our side, education can be cost- 
ly and often prohibitive for youth 
from less wealthy backgrounds; on 
the other side, students are encouraged 
and paid to go to school. 

@ On our side, social status is a func- 
tion of financial income, type of auto, 
house and “golf score” and the egg- 
head is scoffed; on the other side, so- 
cial status is a function of political, 
cultural or scientific accomplishment, 
personal dwellings are haggard and 
the egghead and artist are “top of the 
ladder.” 

@ On our side, it is socially desirable 
and profitable to believe in God and 
be a church-goer; on the other side, 
it is socially undesirable to attend 
church, politically better to preach 
atheism and communist moralism. 

@ On our side of the looking glass, 
people cannot fathom how pecple can 
be moral and good without some re- 
ligious belief; on the other side of this 
looking glass, the people cannot fath- 
om how a person can be moral and 
good without a sincere belief in com- 
munism. 


World of Contrasts 


In such a world with such opposite 
types of civilization, one might ex- 
pect that a profession on one side of 
the looking glass would have a com- 
pletely different appearance on the 
other side. I found this certainly to be 
the case in the field of cereal tech- 
nology. 

To try and understand both sides 
can be very confusing and, once 
through the looking glass, the original 
side never appears the same. 

Try and imagine a cereals industry 
with no competition, where profit is 
not the motivating force in the econ- 
omy, where any new advance in tech- 
nology is tabled until it is set on a 
firm theoretical basis of facts. Try and 
imagine a cereals industry where those 
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with most prestige are the academi- 
cians and research workers and ad- 
ministrators make less money. Try 
and imagine an industry where even 
the sweepers in the mill have complet- 
ed a prescribed technical training pro- 
gram. Try and imagine a nation with 
a centralized research program with 
no “trade secrets.” Try and imagine 
research programs without “limited 
bdgets” and the students training at 
wges comparable to those they would 
earn while working. 


My opportunity to pass through the 
looking glass came while I was posted 
as visiting scientist to the Federal Re- 
search Institute in Detmold, West 
Germany. I joined a group of 90 trav- 
elling through the auspices of !ntour- 
ist for a 10-day visit to the Soviet Un- 
ion, including 7 days in Moscow. 

Dr. Natalie Kosmina, head of the 
All Union Scientific and Research In- 
stitute for Cereals, was a gracious 
hostess and arranged very interesting 
visits to her institute, the Moscow 
Technological Institute of Food Tech- 
nology and Lomonossow University, 
one of the three largest and tallest 
buildings in Moscow (the Ministry of 
the Interior, and the Hotel Ukraine 
are the others), symbolizing the edu- 
cational aspirations of Russia. 

This is one phase of life where the 
Russians are ahead of us. 

Education and research are as 
much an ideal in Russia as attaining 
a fine house, car and furniture are for 
many Americans. The public school 
system has much higher standards 


MR. GROSH’S visit to the All Union 
Scientific and Research Institute for 
Cereals was arranged and guided by 
Dr. Natalie Kosmina, head of the in- 
stitute. 
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LOMONOSSOW University is one of 
the three largest and tallest buildings 
in Moscow, ranking with the Ministry 
of the Interior and the Hotel Ukraine. 


than commonly found in the USS. 
(but not higher than that encountered 
in northern Europe), but teaching 
methods are archaic, emphasizing 
memory. and regurgitation, without en- 
couraging individual thought or criti- 
cism. 

The sciences are emphasized in 
public and high schools and history, 
literature and philosophy take a sec- 
ondary role. Political orientation is 
taught fully and freely, even in the 
technical university. Training beyond 
high school is channelled into techni- 
cal colleges and universities. 


Paid Education 


In Moscow alone there are 30,000 
university students and 150,000 train- 
ing in technical colleges. Students are 
paid to go to college and the best paid 
positions (there is a wage scale in 
Russia as varied as that found in “cap- 
italistic societies”) require sound and 
thorough educational background. 


Overproduction of trained person- 
nel and an attractive wage scale re- 
sult in a competition for top posi- 
tions, very effective in obtaining hard 
work and efficiency in the upper 
classes. The Moscow Technological 
Institute for the Food Industry annu- 
ally trains over 3,000 students, of 
which two thirds enter the cereals in- 
dustry, a far cry from the few hundred 
students trained in the U.S. at Kan- 
sas, Chicago, Florida, etc., for the 
grain trade. 

The institute is well equipped with 
fine laboratories and a staff of 240 
(including 28 professorships), includ- 
ing some of the best research person- 
nel in Russian cereal technology. The 
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staff is encouraged and expected to 
carry out individual research and to 
prepare texts in their specialty. Com- 
mendable work on grain conditioning 
and pneumatic conveying is being con- 
ducted. It would be safe to say the 
Russians have the most extensive set 
of textbooks in the field of cereal 
technology I’ve seen anywhere. Their 
knowledge of foreign scientific litera- 
ture is excellent through a fine trans- 
lation and abstracting service. 

The All Union Scientific and Re- 
search Institute for Cereals can be 
considered one of the major cereal 
research laboratories in the world, on 
a par with Manhattan, Peoria, Win- 
nipeg, Detmold, Chorleywood and St. 
Albans. 

The Russian Baking Institute is a 
separate foundation as is the Bio- 
chemical Institute under Dr. Kreto- 
vich. They have a full sized experi- 
mental mill and a system of continu- 
ous and automatic controls as modern 
as any I’ve seen in any western flour 
mill. Their work on grain hardness 
and vitreousness is commendable. A 
high speed cinematographic study of 
stock reduction on mill rolls left me 
highly impressed. 

An extensive study of mill reduc- 
tion techniques is now under way but 
I did not get the impression that they 

(TURN TO PAGE 44) 


Our brands have become 
identified with quality 
the world over .. . Ex- 
tensive experience with 
top quality wheats from 
Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon milled 
in the largest flour mill 
on the West Coast means 
flours of consistent uni- 
formity and highest 
quality. 
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Fast 3-way Delivery 


Helps Make 


Commander Larabee 





Pick the “package” that suits your needs... 
Air Slide Car, bulk truck, or bag. Commander 


Larabee provides all three. 


@®Registered trade name, Fuller Company 


es) BULK TRUCK. More and more Com- trailer insures safe ‘‘sealed’’ delivery from 
mander Larabee customers are capitalizing on mill to bakery. It is one more way you can 
convenient bulk delivery regardless of location. receive dependable Commander Larabee flours 
Fast, efficient transfer from bulk car to bulk in bulk, 





AIRSLIDE CARS. Special ventilating tech- 
niques developed by Commander Larabee help 
keep condensation to a minimum. Proven bulk 
handling methods assure maximum car un- 
loading, bin discharge and conveying efficiency. 
They’re yours from Commander Larabee. 
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ADMX. Here’s the best for shipping sack flour. 
Insulated cars maintain even temperature in transit. 
Sealed plastic lining and flush doors give a smooth in- 
terior which prevents bag damage. Next time you need 
dependable, top performing flour in bags, check on 
Commander Larabee ADMX. 
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have done much to date with impact 
grinding. 


Moisture Methods 


A fine study of oven moisture meth- 
ods in under way under Professor 
Ljubarsky. Work to simplify dough 
rheological tests is centered on equip- 
ment produced in East European 
communist countries. Little has been 
undertaken to date on air classification 
of stocks or simplifications of the mill- 
ing process using air classifiers and im- 
pact grinders but it was my impres- 
sion such a research program is being 
planned. The staff of 350 working un- 
der Dr. Kosmina is well trained and 
seems to have considerable freedom to 
explore those fields they find of inter- 
est. Fine work on rye properties and 
milling has been in progress for some 
time. 

Research in cereal technology is co- 
ordinated through a Central Scientific 
Committee consisting of top cereal 
chemists in the Soviet Union. There 
seemed to be no secrecy about re- 
search conducted—this is one of our 
biggest stumbling blocks to progress 
and unnecessary duplication of effort 
in the western industrial laboratories. 

Intourist arranged it for us so that 
every other spare moment could be 
occupied with visits, sight-seeing, a 
discussion with political and scientific 
experts in the “House of Brotherhood” 
and a performance at the Bolshoi Bal- 
let of Prokofiev's Romeo and Juliet 
starring Ulanova. While interpreters 
were provided, I found they were al- 
most unnecessary in private conver- 
sation since so many Russians could 
converse in either English or German. 
(1 wonder how many Americans 
would be able to converse in Rus- 
sian. ) 

The people everywhere were ex- 
tremely friendly and eager to meet an 
American and find out what life was 
like on the “other side of the looking 
glass.” It seemed uncanny the way 
they could spot us on a crowded street 
from our clothes and manner. I often 
met individuals privately and traded 
candid opinions. Never did I run 
across any anti-American sentiment 
ariong the people I met, with the ex- 
ception of some remarks by a check- 
room attendant in East Berlin. 

This is particularly surprising be- 








HARD AND SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


MILLING CAPACITY—4,200 CWTS. DAILY 





cause the Soviet press is filled with 
articles and reports about “Jim Crow” 
and war mongering millionaires steer- 
ing towards a third world war. The 
Russians are sealed off from the out- 
side world and their knowledge of us 
is only through the eyes of their party 
press, radio and TV. Propaganda slo- 
gans are everywhere. Busts and statues 
of Lenin, Stalin and industrious youths 
were aS numerous as religious and 
artistic statues in the old sections of 
western Europe. 

The only dissent I could note 
against the system was in Lomonos- 
sow University, and then it was pas- 
sive. When I asked one student if he 
didn’t object to being prevented from 
reading outside papers or any criticism 
of the regime, he replied, “Not really 
—I don’t read the party papers either. 
I enjoy my work and that’s what 
counts.” 

Undoubtedly, things are much freer 
now than they were under Stalin and 
Beria. The people are proud of their 
newly won freedom and feel little 
need for more freedom than they al- 
ready have. This is quite different 
from the attitudes in Eastern Europe, 
where there is a strong feeling of op- 
position. In Russia dissent is almost 
non-existent and, as a result of propa- 
ganda and_ educational programs 
which praise communism from child- 
hood to the grave (even gravestones 
had communist slogans), a good pro- 
portion of the populace believes in 
communism faithfully, not only as a 
political system, but as a moral way 
of life. 

The system of ethics which we learn 
through our religious training is given 
to the Russian through his political 
upbringing. It was interesting to note 
that the Communists, though mostly 
atheists, are extremely moral and hon- 
est. Russia is almost like a theocratic 
state similar to the societies of the 
Middle Ages, when the church con- 
trolled the minds and government of 
the people. 

Far From Ideal 

But the picture in Russia is far 
from ideal. 

Collectivization has not helped ag- 
riculture; farm production is appal- 
lingly behind the U.S. despite the fact 
that 48% of the population is rural. 
Labor efficiency in industry seems to 
be something reserved for capitalism. 

While public services are excellent 
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Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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WOMEN IN RUSSIA play a vital 
role in many areas of activity still 
considered a man’s province in na- 
tion’s west of the Iron Curtain. In 
Moscow, as Mr. Grosh portrays with 
his camera, they can be seen like this 
woman—of whom there are thous- 
ands—sweeping the streets. 


(the subway system is the most mod- 
ern in the world and all stations are 
built of marble in 19th century pala- 
tial style), private life is haggard. 
Housing is abominable, even in Mos- 
cow, where thousands of new one- or 
two-room apartment dwellings are be- 
ing constructed. 

Houses without running water, toi- 
lets and four or five people quartered 
in one room are quite prevalent. 
Clothing is drab and extremely ex- 
pensive (a low quality suit costs a 
complete month’s wages); luxuries are 
priced out of reach of the average 
worker. 

It was ironic that, while dwellings 
had no running water or toilets, al- 
most every room had a TV set (an- 
other effective propaganda _instru- 
ment). There are only a dozen or so 
movie houses in Moscow (in contrast 
to the 260 movie houses in West Ber- 
lin). Restaurants are too expensive for 
the man in the street (a meal for three 
costs 170 rubles; average monthly in- 
come is 700 rubles), and even the 
ballet and opera, state-sponsored, are 


very expensive (there is a claim that 
in the next seven year plan movies 
and theatre admissions will be free). 

Night life in Moscow is almost non- 
existent and considered immoral and 
decadent. Family life is strong and 
encouraged by the state. Bureaucracy 
is becoming the most serious paralytic 
factor in the Soviet economy, but there 
seems to be little recognition of this 
fact. 

A trip “through the looking glass” 
can be a wonderful stimulant to self 
examination. 

We could learn much from the Rus- 
sians in the fields of education, scien- 
tific research, social welfare, public 
health and services. But efficient in- 
dustrial management, labor efficiency, 
comfortable living standards and free- 
doms of thought and criticism—these 
are things reserved for our side. 

It would be a shock for a Russian, 
who had been taught capitalism is a 
slow and decadent system, to observe 
the economic recovery achieved in 
Western Europe in the past 15 years. 
They could not fathom our standard 
of living in the U.S. or northern 
Europe. 

After viewing the rapid economic 
miracles accomplished in Western 
Europe, I am optimistic that if we 
maintain a progressive and dynamic 
government system we have little to 
fear from the Russians. We might as 
well accept the fact that Communism 
is here to stay. The communist dino- 
saur moves slowly, but it is strong; 
scientifically they are making great 
strides in many fields—one of these 
fields involves cereal chemistry and 
technology. 

It was good to realize our world 
has reached a stage where we can visit 
the Russians and that it is possible for 
people to go “through the looking 
glass” in one direction. But this is a 
one way exchange. We can come to 
Russia. Perhaps it is too dangerous to 
let the Russians see the way we 
live. « 
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October 
Oct. 


search, 


5-7—Association of Cereal Re- 
annual milling convention, Det- 
mold, West Germany; address correspon- 
dence to the secretary, c/o Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft Getreideforschung E.V., Detmold, 
Am Schotzenberg 9, Postfach 23, W. Ger- 
many. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, Quaker 
Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15—District 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Williams Milling Co., 
Quincy, Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 


annual 


15-19—American Bakers 
meeting and convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Oct. 


turers 


Assn., 


16—Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
Association, Fall meeting; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7... He es 

Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lenox Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, 
Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention; Hotel Stratford, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 
Campbell Ave., West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association of 
Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. L. Camp- 
bell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 5435 
Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association of 
Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, Cal- 
gary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerry Dennehy, 
Merck & Co., Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Town House, Omaha, 
Neb.; sec., Louis F. O'Konski, Jr., Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chicago St., Box 
1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 1I1-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond Hotel, 
Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. Keiser, Salt 
Lake Flour Mills, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—-New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton-Plaza Ho- 
tel, Boston, Mass.; sec., William E. Bow- 
man, 945 Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, 
Mass. 

Nov. 14-15—Washington Association of 
Wheat Growers, annual convention; 
Davenport Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., 
Milton Wolf, Latah, Wash. 


December 


Dec. 1!0—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, Kansas 
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City, Mo.; 
Industries, 


sec., 
Inc., 


George Smutny, Safety 
Kansas City, Mo. 


1961 
January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., annual 
convention; Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 


January 20-21—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; Fresno Hacienda 
Motel, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, 
California Mill Equip. Co., San Mateo. 

Jan. 22-24—Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., 
winter convention; Pittsburgh Hilton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. Staab, 600 
North 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 28—District 4, Association of Op- 
erative Millers; Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, J. K. 
Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Minne- 
apolis. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States 
Assn., 45th annual winter 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Bakers 
convention; 
Baltimore, Md.; 
1126 Mathieson 


February 

Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of Caro- 
linas, annual stag outing; The Carolina, 
Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac Inscoe, V. C. 
Ambler Co., Paris, Texas. 

Feb. 1|1—District 
Operative Millers; 
John Streit, 
Denver. 

Feb. 25-March 4—National Retail 
Bakers Week; chm., Walter R. Schuchardt, 
735 West Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


April 


April 4—Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry Div. 4, annual assembly. Abra- 


14, Association of 
Denver, Colo.; 
Wallace & Tiernan, 


sec., 
Inc., 


ee aes 


ham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
sec., Vernon N. Bush, 330 Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 

April 9-12—Oklahoma-Arkansas Bakers, 
annual convention; Western Hills Lodge, 
Wagoner, Oklahoma; sec., Jno. C. Sum- 
mers, Oklahoma State Tech., Okmulgee, 
Oklahoma. 

April 9-13—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, annual convention; Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas; sec., Ray Tarleton, 
1955 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

April 10-12—Pacific Northwest Bakers 
Conference; Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, P.O. Box 
486, Salem, Ore. 

April 16-19—Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, annual convention; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Miss Trudy 
Schurr, 731-35 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 

April 23-26—Millers National Federa- 
tion, annual convention; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John Sherlock, 
MNF, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Process 
ing Superintendents, annual 
Baker Hotel, Hutchinson, 
Dean M. Clark, 
Bldg., Chicago 4. 


convention; 
Kansas; sec., 


1115 Board of Trade 


May 

May 22-25—Association of Operative 
Millers, annual technical conference and 
trade show, Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

May 26-28—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention; Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Philip W. 
Orth, Jr., Ph. Orth Co., 304 E. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


June 
June 4-6—New York State Association 
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DAVID HARUM 


“Regular” Bakers Flour 


Milled in the Heart of 
Nebraska's Wheat Country 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Lexington, Nebraska 








STAR OF THE WEST 
MILLING COMPANY 
Only Michigan soft white 
winter wheat flour 
FRANKENMUTH, MICHIGAN 








Cable Address: “RAYBAR” 

TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 

Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 

Export and Domestic Forwarders 

Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











George Urban Milling Co. 
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MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, annual 
convention; Westchester Town House, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 135 
Primrose Drive, New Hyde Park, N.Y. 


July 

July 16-19—West Virginia Bakers Assn., 
1961 convention; the Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; sec., Mrs. 
Edward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


September 

Sept. 17-18—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Plankinton House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry Expo- 
sition; Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., is 
making available a new “Blink- 
ing Owl” doughnut display easel : 
as a feature of its 1960 Hallo- 
we’en materials for bakers. The 

= easel, which stands 13 in. high, 
can be utilized either for coun- 
ter or window display. Each of © 
the owl’s eyes are amber-colored 

= lights which begin to blink sev- 
eral minutes after cord is 
plugged in. Copy on the owl 
states “Don’t forget Donuts for 
Hallowe’en.” Other materials 
are mask-bag and Trix-or-Treats 
packages in which to sell dough- 
nuts, cookies and cupcakes. In- 

~ cluded is a full color doughnut 

-. poster, two-color cookie stream- 

_. er, trick or treat bag streamer, 

 Hallowe’en specialties formula 

~ and promotion booklet, cake 

. doily and selection of five news- 

| paper ads. 


Chadron Selected 
For 1960 Showing 
Of Nebraska Wheat 


Take wheat displayed in a grand 
manner, mix in attractive girls com- 
peting for wheat queen honors, add 
some of the industry’s top speakers, 
and you have the 1960 Nebraska 
Wheat Show scheduled at Chadron, 
Neb., Oct. 13. 

The event will be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of 
the Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn. 
to be in session at Chadron Oct. 11, 
12 and 14. 

Growers from all parts of Nebraska 
will enter wheat in various divisions 
for a number of prizes and awards. 
And, of course, girls from across the 
state will vie for the honor of being 
selected as the state’s wheat queen, 
says Duane Foote, secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn. 

Doors will open for registration at 
9 a.m. in the Chadron Community 
Building. 

A panel will discuss “Problems of 
Wheat Production in Nebraska,” start- 
ing at 10 a.m. Participating will be 
Dr. Virgil Johnson, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture agronomist stationed at 
the University of Nebraska; H. B. 
Lilly, Gooch Milling and Elevator 
Co., Lincoln; Gene Neuswanger, Al- 
liance; William Colwell, vice presi- 
dent, Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn., 
Hay Springs; Ace Cory, Cargill, Inc., 
Omaha, and Dr. John Schmidt, re- 
search agronomist at the University 
of Nebraska. 

A noon luncheon for the ladies will 
include a program sponsored by the 
Nebraska Wheathearts. The 1960-61 
wheat queen candidates will be in- 
troduced. 

The afternoon program will fea- 
ture two speakers, Ellis English, presi- 
dent, Commander Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, and president of 
the Millers National Federation, and 
Ron Kennedy, public relations direc- 
tor, F. H. Peavey and Co., Minne- 
apolis. Mr. English will speak on 
“What Quality Wheat Means to the 
Miller,” while Mr. Kennedy will dis- 
cuss “Public Relations in Agricul- 
ture.” 

A banquet sponsored jointly by the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
Nebraska Wheat Growers and the 
Chadron Chamber of Commerce will 
be held in the evening. 

Guest speaker will be Louie Free- 
man of Dallas, Texas. Other features 
of the evening program will include 
presentations to wheat show winners 
and coronation of the 1961 queen. « 
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TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 


Protein May Be Third Highest of Record Chicago Nashville 


There’s a_ fractionally higher 
amount of protein in the 1960 Cana- 
dian spring wheat crop than last year 
and a solid 1% more than average, 
although the level may dip a trifle 
when more samples are tested. 

That’s the conclusion of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners’ Laboratory, 
issued complete with a preliminary 
protein map showing the various areas 
sampled and tabulated to date. It 
means that the 1960 crop, now at 
14.5% protein, will have the third 
highest level since the laboratory 
started its surveys back in 1927. 

The figure of 14.5% may dip 
about .2% when samples from north- 
ern Saskatchewan and Alberta are 
made part of the survey. Last year’s 
final figure was 14.2% and the long- 
term average is 13.5%. The highest 
protein level of record is 15.1% set 
in 1941, and the second highest fig- 
ure was 14.9% in 1936. 

Up to Sept. 13 the laboratory had 
tested 3,048 samples from 1,203 sta- 
tions in Western Canada. Provincial 
protein averages, with the number of 
stations represented in parentheses, 
are: Manitoba 13.2% (216); Sas- 
katchewan 14.8% (708); Alberta 
14.7% (279). The protein level for 
Alberta is equal to the record level of 
1941. 


Wheat Distribution 

The 1960 map shows the geograph- 
ic distribution of wheat of different 
protein levels. A large high-protein 
area covers western Saskatchewan and 
eastern Alberta. Average protein areas 
cover most of the western half of 
Manitoba, the eastern half of Sas- 
katchewan and northern and western 
Alberta. Belotw-average protein areas 
are confined to the eastern half of the 
grain-growing area of Manitoba, west- 
ern Alberta and the Peace River area. 
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: Kansas City Memphis 
The board’s laboratory now is Omaha Enid 


: poste - - Minneapolis New Orleans 
studying milling and baking qualities Buffalo Galveston 
of the new wheat crop. This informa- at en Houston 
tion will be reported to the Commit- a Date y 
tee on Western Grain Standards which 


is expected to meet in October to 


select and settle standard samples and CONTINENTAL 
standard export samples for the 1960- 
61 crop year. Following the meeting, 
the laboratory will publish a bulletin GRAIN COMPANY 
on the quality of the 1960 wheat crop 
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Nebraska Mills’ Sales Hit Peak; Earnings Dip 


Subsidiary milling operations in 
Puerto Rico took a bite from earn- 
ings of Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co. in the fiscal year ended July 3, 
but already the outlook is better. 

The firm is confident that profits 
will be produced by the Latin Amert- 
can operation this year—lower oper- 
ating costs, a larger sales volume and 
somewhat better margins than a yeal 
ago are in evidence, says J. A. Mac- 
tier, president 

Despite the earnings’ picture, Ne- 
braska’s sales for the period amount- 
ed to $50,560,000, up »1.76% to a 
new record 

Nebraska Consolidated’s net earn- 
ings after taxes for the period were 
$450,450, or $1.01 a share on 447,- 
804 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. Earnings were 5.66% lower than 
last year’s figure of $477,875. 

“Our business in Puerto Rico is de- 
veloping very rapidly and we are very 
confident of producing profits there 
this fiscal year,” said Mr. Mactier in 
his annual report to shareholders. 
‘into the Black’ 

Although Nebraska is behind in its 
time schedule for producing profits in 
Puerto Rico, Mr. Mactier believes the 
business will move solidly into the 
black in short order and that its oper- 
ations will add to—rather than de- 
tract from—earnings of the parent 
firm in the current fiscal year. The 
great potential there has not changed 
in any way, he stated. 

Had the Puerto Rican subsidiary 
broken even in the year now closed, 
consolidated after tax earnings com- 
ing entirely from Nebraska’s contin- 
ental U.S. business would have been 
$1,077,000, or $2.41 a share on 
common stock outstanding. 

Continental U.S. operations are off 
to a good start this year and earnings 
for the two accounting periods are 
ahead of last year. 

“We have every hope that this trend 
will continue throughout the year and 
put our U.S. profits modestly ahead 
of last year. All in all, we are pleased 
with the results of our business in the 
continental U.S. last year,” said the 
president. 

Gains were made in Nebraska’s 
flour and feed business in the face of 
many difficult conditions in both in- 
dustries, the report explained, with 
many of the constructive steps taken 
in these areas expected to gain mo- 
mentum during the current period. 

Dividends of 70¢ a share were paid 
during the year, and it is contem- 
plated that these will continue at this 
rate on the increased number of 
shares outstanding. « 
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Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. and Subsidiaries 
oe Enis ——July 3, 1960——— June 28, 
CUPRENT ASSETS: - ‘ Actual Pro-forma* 1959 


Cash $ 1,591,434 $ 2,710,944 $ 2,662,294 
Receivables—-Customers' notes and accounts.... 4,131,349 4,131,349 3,429,129 
Less reserves for doubtful accounts , 138,037 138,037 140,000 





3,993,312 3,993,312 3,289,129 
Accrued grain storage 79,542 79,542 125,728 


61,059 61,059 104,328 | 





Total receivables 4,133,913 4,133,913 3,519,185 
Margin deposits 7,429 7,429 33,254 
Inventories 3,395,643 3,395,643 4,228,202 
Prepaid expenses 130,603 130,603 88,094 





Total current assets 9,259,022 10,378,532 10,531,029 
OTHER ASSETS: 
Memberships, deposits and miscellaneous 
noncurrent receivables 106,132 106,132 34,747 
FIXED ASSETS, AT COST: 
Land 488,475 488,475 500,415 
Buildings, machinery and equipment 10,196,074 10,196,074 9,971,367 
Furniture and fixtrvres 258,174 258,174 208,874 
AUTOR TIMERS, POTIEEE,. OIG. bine vaso Oe cks Veeco ee 591,272 591,272 618,63¢ 
Construction in progress 400,852 400,852 





11,934,847 11,934,847 11,299,286 
Less allowance for depreciation 4,344,191 4,344,191 3,890,984 








Net fixed assets 7,590,656 7,590,656 7,408,302 
DEFERRED EXPENSES: 
Finance expense, less amortization 
over lives of issues 50,888 50,888 
19,932 19,932 








Total deferred expenses 70,820 70,820 
Copyrights, brands and other intangibles | 1 





$17,026,631 $18,146,141 $18,032,433 
LIABILITIES 


——July 3, 1960-——— June 28, 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: Actual Pro-forma* 1959 
Notes payable within one year: 
To banks and director $ 4,161,534 $ 4,161,534 $ 5,423,313 
Current portions of leng-term debt 280,000 280,000 200,000 








Total notes payable withir one year.... 4,441,534 4,441,534 5,623,313 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 

other than taxes 929,032 929,032 1,005,739 

Accrued taxes, other than federal income taxes. . 127,237 427,237 174,115 
Accrued federal and state income taxes, 


91,650 380,000 


Total current liabilities .... 8,589,453 7,183,167 
Long-term debt, less current portions included above 3,370,000 3,150,000 
Deferred federal income taxes ......6...06.. 0450s 253,000 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common stock of $10 par value per share 
Authorized 1,000,000 shares; issued and out- 
standing; July 3, 1960 — 447,804 shares; 1 
June 28, 1959—447,194 shares 4,478,040 5,597,550 4,471,040 
Stock to be issued for instaliment property pur- 


chase 9,975 
Capital surplus .............. niehi ae Riw eek s 93,107 


Retained earnings ..............0.455 aaeee eras 3,240,056 3,240,056 3,125,144 





eee ween 





Total capital stock and surplus 7,814,178 8,933,688 7,699,266 





$17,026,631 $18,146,141 $18,032,433 


*On July 5, 1960, pursuant to a registration statement filed with the Securities and Ex- | 
change Commission, the company offered 111,951 shares of common stock shareholders in 
the ratio of one share for each four shares held. All shares were subscrib the proceeds © 


from sale, $1,119,510, have been added to cash and the common stock account has been. 
likewise increased. 
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Rodney Flour Service 


As personalized as your own fine products for your customers! 


Sack or Bulk. . . it begins with Rod- 
ney flour itself—any exact baking flour you 
may want. Your choice of 15 favorite brands 
plus special formulation to your specification. 
Bulk flour—never co-mingled, each binned 
separately in Rodney’s unique multi-tank 
system. In addition, Rodney personalized 


service means weekly flour information, 
bakery specialists as close as your telephone 
and always at your call. Whatever the prob- 
lem, Rodney personalized service is dedicated 
to solve it together with you. Service we try 
to make as personalized as your own fine 
products for the housewife. 


RODNEY MILLING CO. General Offices; KANSAS CITY 8, U.S.A. Mills at: Kansas City, Missouri, 
McPherson, Topeka and Atchison, Kan. Offices at: BOSTON—Seaboard Allied Milling Corp., CHICAGO—Kelly Flour Co. 


35,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity * 15,000,000 Bushels Storage 
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This reader service department an- 
nounces the development of 
improved products, new services and new 
literature offered by manufacturers and 
suppliers. Claims made inthis department 


new and 


are those of the firm concerned. Use the 


eSERVICES 


accompanying coupon to obtain the de- 
sired information. 
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Dry Flow Meter 


Industrial Processes, Inc., has avail- 
able a low-cost, precision IPI dry-flow 
meter to provide the baking and mill- 
ing industries with an accurate meth- 
od of weighing and metering numer- 
ous dry-flowing materials without in- 
terrupting the flow. A full year of 
operational testing has shown ef- 


ficiency and reliability of the meter, 
with variance confined to a maximum 
of 1% plus or minus. The meter is 
not intended as a substitute for beam 
scales, but rather to give continuous, 
instantaneous or recallable stream- 
flow data and a low-cost approach to 
complete automation of dry-flow bulk 
processes. The meter operates on an 
impact principle, translating stream 
flow specific gravity into electrical 
current via a new type of electronic 
transducer. Operational instruments 
are available. 
Circle No. 4603 
on Reply Form for Details 


Electronic Counter 


A fully electronic predetermining 
counter, capable of batching in quan- 
tities up to 100, is now available from 
Standard Instrument Corp. at a cost 
which the manufacturer claims is com- 
parable to electromechanical counters 
of similar capacity. Tally-Count 242 
is said to incorporate all the advan- 
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tages of electronic counting, such as 
high speeds, no moving parts to wear 
and instantaneous reset to zero at the 
completion of each batch. Its industri- 
al application includes batch counting, 
linear measurement and cut-off, con- 
tainer filling, sheet counting and ma- 
chine cycling. Designed for automatic 
control of industrial processes, Tally- 
Count 242 actuates equipment at any 
pre-set count from 2 to 100 at speeds 
faster than 1,000 operations min. In 
operation, the batch count desired is 
set on direct-indicating switches. 
When this count is reached, a control 
relay closes momentarily (100 milli- 
seconds) to operate any external de- 
vice. The counter instantaneously re- 
sets to zero and continues the count- 
ing process. There is no loss of count. 
Actuation of Tally-Count is by exter- 
nal contacts (microswitch, magnetic 
switch, toggle switch, relay). Where it 
is advantageous to count without 
physically contacting the product, sep- 
arate photoelectric controls may be 
connected to the unit. 


Circle No. 4604 
on Reply Form for Details 


Bulk Handling 


Tote System, Inc., has issued a 32- 
page, fully illustrated booklet, “Tote, 
A Complete System to Solve Your 
Bulk Material Handling Problems,” of 
interest to bakers and millers. Num- 
bered Catalog 8, it explains all the 
ramifications of the Tote System as 
an inplant and interplant system; as 
an automated system; as distinct stor- 
age units, discharge hoppers and ship- 
ping containers. Photos show the 
system in operation, along with pic- 
tures of special applications and adap- 
tations of liquid and dry materials han- 
dling for Tote bins, tilts and special- 
design bins. 

Circle No. 4605 
on Reply Form for Details 


Food Research 


“Food,” a 24-page brochure, re- 
views research for the food industry 
by Merck & Co., Inc., and explains 
the various services which the firm 
has available for that industry. The 
illustrated booklet outlines functions 
of the microbiology laboratory, the 
chemical laboratory, the testing kitch- 


en, the company’s application labor- 
atory, and the manner in which these 
facilities help solve problems con- 
fronting food processors. A compre- 
hensive chart summarizes Merck 
products used in food processing. The 
brochure is available without charge. 
Circle No. 4606 
on Reply Form for Details 


Filling Thickener 


Bakers may now incorporate un- 
thawed frozen fruit in pie fillings be- 
cause of the controlled gel power and 
stability engineered into a non-cookup 
fruit pie filling thickener, Redisol No. 
4, recently developed by Morningstar- 
Paisley, Inc. The unthawed fruit is 
immediately coated and sealed by the 
thickener to prevent leach-out of the 
natural juices. Redisol No. 4 permits 
gentle agitation and eliminates the 
necessity of cooking the fruit. The 
advantages result in the retention of 
whole, plump, natural fruit in the pie. 

Circle No. 4607 
on Reply Form for Details 


Foil Pie Plates 


Chicago Metallic Manufacturing 
Co. has introduced “Perfescape” foil 
pie plates for baking pies with dry, 
fully-baked bottom crusts. Pin-point 
perforating is said to assure complete 
release of trapped air and provide a 
better, faster bake on bottom crusts, 


improving heat penetration. Reflec- 
tivity of the foil is minimized, also. 
“Perfescape” 8-in. foil plates have 135 
downward pin - point perforations 
evenly located in the bottom and on 
the sidewall. Seventy-one perforations 
follow the spoke embossing of the 9- 
in. and 10-in. foil plates. Medium 
deep and extra deep plates are avail- 
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able in 8-in. sizes; regular and extra 
deep 9 and 10-in. sizes are also avail 
able. 


Circle No. 4608 
on Reply Form for Details 


Cake Doilies 


Genuine, grease resistant vegetable 
parchment has replaced glassine and 
greaseproof grades in KWVP-Harvey 
cake doilies. Designed to give a more 
luxurious look to the bakery shelf, the 
new 27 Ib. parchment doilies are 


watermarked with a pine needle motif. 
They are available in six popular sizes, 
plain or printed to order, from KVP 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
Circle No. 4609 
on Reply Form for Details 


‘Kelcosol’ in Pies 


The Kelco Co. will make available 
to pie bakers upon request samples 
and complete information on its Kel- 
cosol, an algin product being used to 
partially replace starch in fillings. It 
is claimed that use promotes delicate 
flavors. Depending on whether fillings 
are canned, pail, cooked or frozen, 
and on the type of starch used, | part 
Kelcosol replaces 4 to 7 parts starch 
with all types of fruit and cream fill- 
ings. Results reportedly have been 
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good with various kinds of fruit fill- 
ings, particularly blueberry. 
Circle No. 4610 
on Reply Form for Details 


Pneumatic Instruments 


Pneumatic instruments for the proc- 
ess industries are described in a new 
12-page Catalog 515, announced by 
the U.S. Gauge Division of American 
Machine and Metals, Inc. Pressure 
and temperature pilots and pneumatic 
transmitters are featured in the 2-color 
catalog. Pilot specifications are listed 
and control actions are described. Op- 
tional indicating controller features 
are covered, including pneumatic set- 
point, control by-pass and valve posi- 
tioner. Pressure and temperature trans- 
mitter specifications are also given. 
Photographs highlight mechanical con- 
struction features of both types of in- 
struments. Diagrams show case dimen- 
sions and mounting arrangements. 


Circle No. 4611 
on Reply Form for Details 


Band Edge Sharpener 


Gopher Grinders, Inc., offers its 
Model 60 Gopher Band Edge Sharp- 
ener, said to be a complete tool for 
all necessary sharpening procedures. 
Centerless grinding is said to be 
achieved in the Model 60 by causing 
the wheels and hones to follow the 
contour of the band cutting edges, 
sharpening down into the gullets a 
maximum amount. This action also 
assists in preventing loading or glazing 
of the abrasives by creating a clean- 
ing effect. 

Circle No. 4612 
on Reply Form for Details 


Unitized Delivery Truck 


A unitized delivery truck suitable 
for bakeries is being manufactured by 


f----------- 


the White Motor Co. Designed to 
provide maximum efficiency of oper- 
ation, economy and long life for local 
delivery service, the new truck bears 
the name PDQ. The company states 
that it is the U.S.’s first compact de- 


livery truck featuring unitized con- 
struction, resulting from a two-year 
development program to provide a 
vehicle in which the body frame and 
chassis frame are built as one element. 
The big difference results from weld- 
ing the all-welded chassis frame to the 
all-welded body frame for strength, 
quiet and rigidity in a single body- 
chassis unit. 
Circle No. 4613 


on Reply Form for Details 


Kuchen Filling 


Of interest to 
bocker Kuchen Filling, an expert. 
ready-to-mix blend of fine spices 
which add a distinctive flavor to cof- 
fee cake products. Developed by 
Knickerbocker Mills Co. Kuchen Fill- 
ing steps up the flavor appeal of cof- 
fee cake loaves and rings, pecan rolls 
and streusel buns (sweet rolls). Tested 
by various bakers throughout the 
country, Kuchen Filling has proven 
to be a time and money saver, claims 
Knickerbocker. This _ ready-to-use 
mixture of many spices is 


bakers is 


Knicker- 


said to 
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NEW Ideas, Products, Services 


possess all the moisture-retention qual- 
ities for freshness and longer shelf 
life that have made Knickerbocker’s 
Cinnaquik popular with the baking in- 
dustry. 
Circle No. 4614 
on Reply Form for Details 


High-Speed Packaging 

A complete kit describing the pro- 
cedure for establishing a high-speed 
packaging line for bakery products 
using sealed polyethylene packages is 
available without charge from Amsco 
Packaging Machinery, Inc. Included 
are floor diagrams and descriptive 
folders on packaging installations 
which have reduced stale roll returns 
50% and raised production 33% 


without increased labor costs. The 
packaging unit can be installed in an 
area of virtually any size found in 
bakery plants. 
Circle No. 4615 
on Reply Form for Details 


Cake Formulas 


Durkee Famous Foods is offering 
free a booklet containing its seven 
formulas for Souffle Cake. Speed and 
and ease of preparation are stressed. 
Souffle Cake is made by weighing dry 
ingredients into a mixing bowl, adding 
wet ingredients, mixing for about 7 
min., then baking. Durkee’s pourable 
Fluid Flex shortening is given as the 
key to the process. Fluid Flex can be 
pumped, poured or metered and con- 
tains microscopic emulsifier crystals 
which hold more air and moisture for 
longer shelf life. 

Circle No. 4616 
on Reply Form for Details 


Release Cakes Easier 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc., has devel- 
oped its GGCR cake release, a clear, 
tasteless, odorless, blended shortening 
said to simplify pan greasing to re- 
lease cakes easier. The product has 
undergone extensive field testing and 
is supposed to eliminate the need for 
flour dusting, paper liners and cups, 
cutting greasing costs up to 50%. Im- 
provements reported by test bakeries 
include easier spreading, extended use 
of the compound with retention of 
balanced consistency even without re- 
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frigeration, and elimination of time- 
consuming, unsanitary clean-up steps 
It is claimed that GGCR’s simple, one- 
step greasing process ends involved 
methods of application and promises 
perfect results every time. 

Circle No. 4617 

on Reply Form for Details 


Bread Slicer Bands 


Hansaloy Manufacturing Co. has 
developed a method of grinding the 
cutting edge on bread slicer bands 
parallel with the band travel, which 
it claims is increasing bread slicing 
efficiency. Hansaloy has developed 
two types of parallel ground bands, 
H-22 for firm bread, and H-27 for 
soft bread. After extensive tests in 
several large baking plants, the com- 
pany reports exceptionally good re 
sults. 

Circle No. 4618 
on Reply Form for Details 
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A Commercial Baking Feature 


SBA Conference Touches on Timely Topics 


To Mention a Couple: Baker-Miller 
Relations and Practical Aspects 


Bakers and millers traditionally 
have enjoyed good relations. In gen- 
eral these relationships have gone far 
.. beyond the usual 
§ associations be- 

tween buyer and 
| seller. Today our 

two industries are 
so interdependent 
we probably 
should be classified 
as one big indus- 
try — the Bread- 
stuffs Industry. 

Many times I have 

used the word “in- 
terdependent,” well aware of its mean- 
ing, but a few days ago I checked up 
with Mr. Webster just to be sure the 


Ellis D. English 


Work doesn’t always 
make Jack dull—it helps 
him build a better bak- 
ing industry. Top-notch 
speakers proved it at the 
Southern Bakers Assn.’s 
annual production con- 
ference in Atlanta. Two 
of the main talks are 
summarized here. They 
are by Ellis D. English, 
Commander Larabee 
Milling Co. and president 
of the Millers National 
Federation; and H. O. 
Whaley, now retired 
from Standard Brands, 
Inc. Gilbert R. Deason, 
American Bakeries Co., 
Atlanta, was general 
conference chairman. 
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Of Bread Making 


Baker-Miller Relations 


By ELLIS D. ENGLISH 


word was being properly used. Here 
is what Webster says 
ent’—‘“mutually or 
pendent.” 

Never before have bakers and mill- 
ers been so mutually dependent! O1 
dinary buyer-seller relationships. still 
exist and will continue to do so. Bar- 


“Interdepend- 
reciprocally de 


gaining, trading, jockeying for posi- 
tion, practicing the art of salesman- 
ship, trying to out-guess the market, 
maneuvering to get ahead of competi- 
tion or just plain trying to outbuy or 
outsell the other fellow will always be 
with us. But never before have millers 
tried to do so much to give the baker 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











the kind of flour he wants. Never before have millers tried 
so hard to render real constructive service to the bakers. 


‘The Flour You Want’ 


Without trying to wave the flag or to beat the drums 
for flour millers, I will discuss some of the things flour 
millers are doing to give you production people the kind 
of flour you want—the kind you need—the kind you 
demand. 


It is my firm belief that baker-miller relations can be 
maintained or improved if bakers have a better under- 
standing of milling problems. 


Sanitation: The flour you are getting today is the 
cleanest milled anywhere on the globe! Millers are still 
short of attaining perfection, but certainly we are ap- 
proaching it. When I assumed the presidency of the Millers 
National Federation in May I gave the millers unmitigated 
hell about a lot of things, but I complimented them on 
their progress in producing and shipping flour almost en- 
tirely free of extraneous matter. 

If you could compare microanalysis of today’s flour 
with what you were using in 1950, you would be astound- 
ed—and pleasantly so. How was this accomplished——you 
ask. First by more careful selection of wheat for visible 
infestation; flotation and X-ray tests to locate hidden in- 
festation; continuous mill sanitation programs directed by 
professional sanitarians; addition of machines and other 
specialized equipment to aid in this important work; better 
methods of cleaning, spraying and fumigation of plants, 
cars and trucks. 

Combined with all these things was recognition that 
a flour mill is a food manufacturing plant and that a food 
product must be clean above all else. To go back to an 
earlier statement, the flour miller of 1960 is dedicated to 
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Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING —100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 
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the proposition of supplying the kind of flour you bakers 
want. 

Prescription Milling: Until a few years ago the miller 
set his specifications at the beginning of a new crop year 
and come hell or high water the specs on Zilch’s Best re- 
mained that way for a year. The Zilch salesman had to 
sell and deliver Zilch’s Best regardless. The situation is 
far, far different today. 


Tailor-Made Flour 

The miller is not only willing but quite eager to furnish 
flour tailor-made to suit Mr. Baker. And Mr. Baker quite 
often needs a flour different from one being used by his 
neighbor. As competition becomes keener, technology plays 
a bigger and bigger role. Mechanization and automation 
have created production problems unheard of just a few 
years ago. To render the dedicated service mentioned pre- 
viously, the flour miller has stepped up his technical pro- 
gram. Wheat selection, cleaning and conditioning tech- 
niques, milling procedures, stream selection, products test- 
ing and control methods have all been given top manage- 
ment supervision. In my own company our technical staff 
has been doubled since World War II and expenditures for 
products, development control and research have been 
quadrupled. No doubt many other mills have done as 
much, and perhaps some have accomplished more 
of the millers’ determination to furnish Mr. Baker—Mr. 
Production Man—with the flour he wants. 


Wheat Improvement: Since wheat is our basic raw 
material, we millers are always seeking better varieties, 
better grades and better milling wheats and we not 
sitting idly waiting for the wheat growers to give us better 
wheats. We are helping with our talents and our dollars to 
get the growers to produce better wheats. Milling organi- 
zations and individual millers are cooperating with gov- 
ernment laboratories, land-grant colleges and wheat im- 
provement groups to carry the gospel of better wheats 
right to grass roots—individual wheat farmers. 


are 


The tempo of wheat improvement work in the U.S. 
has reached an all-time high. In addition to programs 
| being carried out by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the agricultural colleges, there are 17 state or regional 
organizations working toward the betterment of wheat. 
Leaders in the baking and milling industries are now 
trying to devise plans for better coordination of this work 
and for improved communications in disseminating in- 
formation gained. Another example of our dedication to 
giving you production men dependable trouble free flour. 
When visiting one of our modern food stores I am 
| always amazed at the infinite variety and superb quality 
| of the baked items offered for sale. These things are made 
| possible only by the initiative, ingenuity, sincerity of pur- 
pose, hard work, and pride of accomplishment of you 
production men. You, too, are dedicated people. Dedicated 
to the proposition of serving the American homemaker 
with baked foods of unquestionable quality. I know you 
are willing to work around the clock to do just that. 





We millers need your business to help run our plants. 
We cannot exist without you. You bakers need us to sup- 
| ply your basic raw material. You need our continuing 
efforts to give you the kind of flour you want. 


tual problems, we can supply the American homemaker 
with the most wholesome, most nutritious, most economi- 
cal convenience food of all time. 


| By continued cooperation and understanding of mu- 
| 
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By H. O. WHALEY 


Ours is a unique industry, in that we select a group 
of raw materials with little or no relation to one another 
and, in varied amounts, compound them into one integral 
mass, processing this mass into the finished product. 

We include, among other ingredients, flour, water, 
yeast, salt, sugar, shortening, etc., in our formula for 
bread dough. But these materials have their physical pro- 
perties greatly altered and changed when the end product 
is ready for the route salesman. 

This condition does not exist with the production of 
a great number of commodity items in our economy, in 
both the soft and hard goods classes. 


Development of Baking 


At the turn of the century much U.S. bread production 
was hand crafted with the exception of mechanical dough 
mixing and make up in only the larger plants. Authorita- 
tive textbooks on baking and baking production were in- 
deed very limited. Most pertinent knowledge available was 
acquired by trial and error. 

However, when this knowledge was acquired—by hard 
and often costly experience—it was not disseminated too 
willingly for the benefit of fellow tradesmen and craftsmen. 

Thus, production of bakery products was carried on 
largely by an artisan class of tradesmen. Contrast this with 
today’s methods of the nearly automatic, push-button plant 
and it is apparent we have come a long way forward in 
production “know how” and the application of it. 

Let us for the moment examine some underlying fac- 
tors responsible to a large degree for this rate of progress. 

It is significant that in baking as well as all other in- 
dustries applied science has shown the way with practical 
technicians implementing and translating their findings 
into commercial production on a large, broad scale. 


Allied Trades’ Role 


It is our observation that the allied trades have over 
the years played an integral and important part in our 
progress. They have contributed substantially to establish- 
ment and maintenance of our baking schools, where scien- 
tific research on bakery production problems has and is 
carried to a sound and successful conclusion. Moreover, 
baking technologists are taught and trained in the practi- 
cal, fundamental aspects of production to the point where 
they are most receptive to any new knowledge on a given 
subject or problem, as well as most flexible and versatile 
in its application. 

Thus it appears that today’s “staff of life” is the end 
product of scientific research instituted and established 
jointly by the baking industry and its allied trades, prac- 
tically applied and directed by trained trade technologists. 

We now come to the “wheeling and dealing” part 
action words. They denote action of both mind and body 
and those of us directing successfully the production of 
any bakery—be it small or large—have had too many 
occasions to “wheel and deal.” 

I refer to material not deporting itself in the accus- 
tomed manner; malfunction and breakdown of equipment; 
loss of power and lights; from 10% to 30% of produc- 
tion personnel failing to report for work on holidays, etc. 
Yet the show must proceed, and on time, with no varia- 
tion in uniformity and quality of the end product. 

We've all been there time and again. 

I know the book tells how to avoid these and many 
other trying, vexing circumstances. But many times it 
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LYKES LINES 


Passenger Accommodations, Too! 


@< 


LYKES 6 AMERICAN 
FLAG TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
AFRICA LINE 
ORIENT LINE 
CARIBBEAN LINE 


Lines 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, 
Beaumont, Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, 
City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, St 
Tampa, Washington, D 


Kansas 
Louis, 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 

















Special Bakers Patent 


Produced from Country-Run Wheat 
Carefully Selected for Superior 
Bread Baking Characteristics 








doesn’t work like the book says because the underlying 
factors causing these problems cannot be foreseen in 
sufficient time to be successfully forestalled. 

The practical application of applied science to the art 
of bread baking should, in our opinion, cover all phases 
and factors related or applying to production of our daily 
bread. We have listed the factors in this order: Plant de- 
sign and shop layout; equipment; raw materials; formulae 
and fermentation; mixing and make-up; proofing and bak- 
ing; cooling and wrapping; maintenance and sanitation; 
personnel. 


Plant Design, Layout 

@ Proper plant design with the correct and most suitable 
shop layout has an important bearing on the degree of 
efficiency attained in the operation of the production de- 
partment of any and all bread plants. 

@ We need the right equipment of the correct size and 
capacity properly installed and maintained to the best 
of our ability and—if somewhat lacking in ability—let’s 
do something about it. 

@ Selection of raw materials of high quality and proven 
uniformity, the type best suited to our requirements, is 
necessary. And if we are not sure of ourselves here, some 
research on the subject is in order. 

@ Practical knowledge of the part played in—and its re- 
flection on—the end product of each ingredient used in 
any given formula is a must if we are to know whether 
said formula is in balance to produce to the utmost degree 
those desired characteristics in the finished product. 

@® Fermentation must be correctly controlled and regarded 
as an all-important factor governing the physical proper- 
ties as well as aroma and flavor of all yeast-raised products. 





“Golden loaf tour 


Milled from choice spring wheat under 
modern laboratory supervision for par- 
ticular bakers—aged—aerated—bulk or 


sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 


‘TENNANT & Hoyt Company 


Lake Crry, MInNNEsoTA 














tennial mis, wwe. 


Front Avenue’ Portland 8, Oregon 


line of fine c 


@ Mixing is a most important and critical operation in 
bread making. It must be checked closely and adjusted 
correctly as the requirements demand. Make-up equipment 
of the conventional type should be properly timed and 
adjusted to meet unit weight and size or length. 

® Pan proof and baking both are very important, essential 
factors to the desired end results. They must be synchron- 
ized in capacity and timed together. 

@ Likewise, cooling and wrapping must be in tune with 
speed of production from the mixing room through the 
oven if we are to consolidate the virtues developed and 
achieved thus far in our line of production. 

® Maintenance of all production department equipment is 
most important and essential to the quality and uniformity 
of our baked product, and should be under the charge of 
a competent, alert, progressive engineer. 

@ “Cleanliness is next to Godliness,” and a high degree 
of plant sanitation must be practiced and maintained if 
we are to progress and successfully meet competition 
within as well as without our own industry. 

@ People without doubt are the most important, the most 
potent and the most variable component with which we 
deal in bakery production. High quality finished products, 
manifesting and embodying the desired characteristics of 
uniformity, appearance, flavor and aroma, etc., are for 
the most part present in the same ratio or proportion as 
the degree of efficiency developed, and maintained in and 
by the production department organization. 

Screen them before selecting; practice a thorough 
training program; and recognize merit when and where 
it is evident. These are some of the fundamental principles 
which, when properly applied, go to make a smoothly 
functioning department and a more uniform, higher qual- 
ity end product. « 


Quaker Oats’ Income 
Climbs; Sales Show Dip 


The Quaker Oats Co. has turned in its financial report 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960, with a respecta- 
ble net income figure of $13,523,132, a new record, and 
somewhat above the previous year’s income of $13,- 
166,850. 

Earnings represent the eighth consecutive year in 
which an increase has been reported, and Donold B. 
Lourie, president, and R. Douglas Stuart, chairman of the 
board, have so reported to stockholders. 

After preferred dividends, the net income comes out 
to $3.40 a share of common stock against $3.29 in the 
previous fiscal period. Common stock dividends declared 
amounted to $2 a share, the same as in the earlier year. 

Sales made a slight dip, to $321,842,899, compared 
with $322,162,721, but the firm’s over-all volume of 
grocery store product lines held at the previous year’s 
levels, even in the face of competition from strongly 
supported new products in related fields. 


Margins Suffer 

Margins of Quaker Oats suffered in such areas as the 
mixed feed industry, of course, as did those of other 
companies. But the officers report that it has enjoyed the 
largest feed volume of record in the areas which it serves. 

Overall sales of Quaker Oats outside the U.S. were $85 
million, or slightly more than the earlier year. Volume 
and profits in the U.K. dipped, but they increased in Latin 
America, while grocery products increased in volume and 
earnings in Canada. « 
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" ee TI a EE Stocks not traded 
ACRES Fo Teas te, 


tz | 
MS | Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $5 Pfd 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y., $8 Pfd 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 


$ 





CANADIAN STOCKS 


Sept Sept 

9, 16, 

1960 1960 

Close Close 

Canada Bread 4.00 3.55 
Pfd. B — 52 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New Can. Bakeries 6 
York Stock Exchange: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Can. Food Prod 4.00 
Sept Sept A 13 
22, 26, Pfd 78'A 
— 1960——- 1960 1960 Catelli Food, A 40's 


High Low Slose Close Cons. Bakeries ore 7% 


Allied Mills, Inc 35% 34'/2 35% 35% Dover Ind ony \. 12 
Allis-Chalmers 25% 24/4 25% 24% Pfd 9 ? 9 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 101% = : pone Sedeost trate 48 48 
American Bakeries Co. . -.ee 40% 40'/ 0 0'A Ptd 27/2 : 27 
American Cyanamid .... ee 48% 46 48% 46 : Me 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 30% 30% 30% 30% General Bakeries ’ % 
—— a ei yr 49'/2 49'/a 49\/a 49 '/2 Lake of the Woods, . 130% ye 130% 
Continental Baking Co. ...... ; 39'/2 38'/2 39'/e 38% Maple Leaf Mig. . 16 = 
Corn Products Refining Co. ......... 64 62 63 63 Pfd veeeees 95 92a 
Cream of Wheat ... - 35% 35'/2 35% 35/2 McCabe Grain 33 30 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 47' 46 46'/s 47'/ Ogilvie Flour 3 , 46'/2 44\/4 
DS dy ce ce eae A 93' 93 93 93 Pfd cor ‘ . 140 . ©0924 
Dow Chemical <snueieenis cae 76% 72' 73% 72% Standard Brands 39'/2 39'/ 
General Baking Co. ; paaekenh Je 9% 9% 9%, Toronto Elevators 13 i it 
Pfd. $8 i jose . ... 144% 144 144'/%4 144 
General Foods Corp cee —, | 65'/ 65'/ 66 West P " am Ps 
General Mills, Inc ae et, 29% —-29"/e 29a 29a eston, G., A _ 37% he 
Pid. 5% . ae = 1082 108 ° sss + 50% 38 30% 
Pfd. 412% —T . - 92% 92 92 
Merck & Co. bh ug aol GO alae e's 79'/2 75% 18\/2 75% 
Monsanto Chemical Co a 36 37% 37% *Less than board lot 


United Grain, A 15% 15'A 15% 


National Biscuit Co re ia 62% 63 63 
Pfd. $7 eer " 150% 156'/ 150% 
Pfizer, Chas. jeaeeeeen canes 27% 27% 27% 
Pillsbury Co. eveetad ee 36'/2 36'/2 37% 
Procter & Gamble coe ‘ ; 112% 118%, 112% 





Quaker Oats Co. ..... pigesaca 54'/2 54'/2 58'/e 


St. Regis Paper Co. ........ ee 32 32 32 
BOR BORE, THE. ccc cc cceccee. 46% 46%, 46% 


Sterling Drug .. RePeeees vane’ 54'/2 59 54'/2 | Be Proud of Your Job 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 98 99 98 
United Biscuit of America aveci’s 34% 35'A 34% as we are of 
Victor Chemical Works oe i : / 99/4 99'/ 101 
Ward Baking Co. ..... Jean 10% 10% 10% 
3 Ree ae errr ion 83% 83% 84 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. .... 36% 37 36% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ...... 101'”% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. 
Ce Rc, BESO PIG 6k caceectwecscss sone - ae 


Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. ‘ a.s kee eke bE Kh aaa) 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd. .......... : vo (oe 


St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. ......... <a 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Pfd. a 








THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the 


Perey oe PME ( ()\SOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ('() 


—— 1960. 1960 1960 ) 

High Low Close Close WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 13'% 12% 13% 13% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N. Y. 35 -s'e0 35 GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITY 


Wagner Baking Co. ..............55 342 Meas SACAS OB 7,600 CWTS. DAILY 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller for More than 
Half a Century. 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) PACIFIC COAST 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 


5-day week Flour % ca- 


Sept. 11-18, *Previous Sept. 13-20, Sept. 14-21, Sept. !5-22, capacity output 


pacity 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 Sept. 11-18 . 466,500 491,706 105 
Northwest _ 873,380 724,348 777,153 761,742 769,433 


Previous week .. 466,500 *444 448 95 
Year ago .. 466,500 471,143 101 
Two years ago .. 315,000 476,313 151 


*Four-day week 


Southwest 1,517,338 ,320,425 1,420,118 592,746 1,398,759 
Buffalo 107,116 367,229 542,009 622,285 572,241 
Central and Southeast 678,454 547,950 576,789 601,657 605,375 
Pacific Coast 491,706 444,448 471,143 476,313 347,280 





Totals 3,667,994 ,404,400 3,787,212 4,054,743 3,693,088 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Percentage of total U.S. output 81.1 81.1 75 


75 75 Durum products output of mills reporting 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,522,804 4,197,781 to The Northwestern Miller, 


Accumulated total this month 10,731,271 6,208,467 on five-day week: 


*Revised 


in sacks, based 


5-day wk Wkly. °%e 
. ca- pro- of ca- 
| ‘ 
Crop year flour production nasiie alin onde 
Sept. 11-18 . . 177,500 203,190 114 
rng Sept Sept Sept Previous week .. 177,500 175,117 99 
11-18, Previous 13-20, 14-21, 15-22 


Sept. 18 Sept. 20, Year ago . 156,500 187,139 120 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 


Northwest 123 102 107 114 i 8,102,369 8,298,910 Crop year 
106 15,282,944 16,330,126 production 
117 4,998,732 5,982,428 July 1-Sept. 18, 1960 - 1,940,475 


106 102 6,811,253 7,131,487 July I-Sept. 20, 1959 - 2,006,165 
Pacific Coast 105 95 101 151 


—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to—— 


Southwest 115 100 110 121 
Buffalo 21 70 110 131 
Central and S.E 101 82 90 


108 4,798,897 5,271,097 *Four-day week 





Totals 99 92 105 121 108 39,994,195 43,014,048 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 


. * 
SOUTHWEST Canadian Price 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ca- 5-day week Flour % ca- Adjustments 


capacity output pacity capacity output pacity m 
Sept, [1-18 240,000 266,036 1 Sept. 11-18 224,250 280,032 125 Price adjustment figures an- 
Previous week .. 240,000 *205,943 86 Previous week .. 224,250 *216,413 97 nounced by the Canadian Wheat 
Year agc 231,000 239,036 103 Year ago .. 221,750 220,273 99 


Two years ago 237,000 213,105 90 Two years ago .. 287,500 305.052 106 Board and in effect Sept. 27 were 
Five-year average 45 


Five-year average : 170 as follows: To U.K. and other 
Ten-year average 75 


Ten-year average 146 


SReenit . European destinations via Cana- 
*"Four-day wee S ; 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- dian and U.S. Atlantic ports, also 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- via St. Lawrence, Churchill, Ca- 
tana and lowa Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas nadian and US. Pacific ports, 
5-day week Flour % ca- City (Including Wichita and Salina) : 
capacity output __ pacity ele Mie we a. 45¢¢ bu.; to other countries, 
Seat. 11-18 472,750 607,344 128 capacity output __ pacity excluding U.S. and _ territories, 
Previous week 472,750 *518,405 110 


pony Sept. 11-18 ....1,090,750 1,237,306 113 from Canadian and U.S. Atlantic 
r ago 00 538,117 109 Previous week..1,090,750 *1,104,012 101 
Two years ago 430,500 548 637 127 


Year ago .....1,068,800 1,199,845 112 ports, 15%¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
F ¥ ed average ° . 
Pony 7 ie aa Two years ago..1,032,000 1,287,694 125 rence, Churchill, Canadian and 
, hig - gh? Five-year average 146 at 
Fowr-iny: ween Ten-year average 123 US. Pacific ports, 14% ¢ bu. The 
*Four-day week above adjustment prices apply to 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN wheat milled in Western Canada. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, * . 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, For wheat milled in the Bayport 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: BUFFALO area the rate is Y¢ bu. less, 
e 5-day week Flour % ca- p 
5-day week Flour lo Ca- . . 
capacity output a capacity output pacity while for wheat milled in the 
Sept. 11-18 .... 672,260 678,454 = 101 Sats: GR! 5s SROIO = ONG 2I Port Colborne-Humberstone area 
Previous week .. 672,260 *547,950 82 | gg week .. gee pret Ne and in the Toronto area the rate 
Year ago 576,789 mo) ' ' i 
Two years ago .. 570,260 601,657 106 Two years ego .. 475,000 622,205 = 131 is 1¢ bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Five-year average 5 A 102 Five-year average .. ° 17 Montreal area is 3¢ bu. less 
Ten-year average .. Ten-year average .. Tht e PEP SRRAS 72 


"Four-day week. *Four-day week. 


*"Four-day week 
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Sept. 11-18 production is at the left; Sept. 18-25 production appears here 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- . r ction 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of Millfeed P odu 
all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: Mills in the N hwest, So he 
west and at Buffalo, represent- 


Sept. 18-25, ‘*Previous Sept. 20-27, Sept. 21-28, Sept. 22-29, 


1957 . 
1960 week ver ed . ing 75% of the combined flour 
Northwest e R 840,443 873,380 786,722 786,874 769,433 


Southwest . 1,494,750 1,517,338 «1,387,632 531,752 312,014 milling capacities of those areas, 
eae neon e* ae ers poeta a seh tte reported production of 51,302 
Central and Southeast .......... 601,85! 678,454 633,420 622,000 564,462 tons of millfeed for Sept. 18-25 
Pacific Coast ... ae 491,706 472,532 512,80! 339,355 compared with an output of 
es 49,757 in the corresponding 

—_—" 3,884,362 3,667,994 3,742,767 4,095,530 524,115 week a year ago. Production for 
Percentage of total U.S. output.. 81.1 el.! 75 75 75 the previous week of Sept. 11-18 
Estimated total U.S. production .. 4,789,596 4,522,804 | was 47,134, compared to 51,- 
Bg re total this month ...15,520,867 10,731,271 690 in the corresponding week 

ovieed. of last year. 








Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | toe—— 


BUFFALO 
Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 


18-25, Previous 20-27, 21-28, 22-29, Sept. 25, Sept. 27, | ee Bie dea 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 y 
Sept. 18-25 522,000 383,536 73 
Previous week 522,000 107,116 21 
Year ago ... 493,500 462,461 94 
Two years ago .. 475,000 642,103 135 
Five-year average ieenes 10 
Pacific Coast ..... 104 105 101 163 5,282,679 5,743,629 Ten-year average 70 


Northwest ...... 118 123 108 118 110 8,942,812 9,085,632 
Southwest ........ 114 115 108 116 99 16,777,694 17,717,758 
Buffalo ‘ 73 21 94 135 it 5,382,268 6,444 889 
Central and S.E. 101 101 98 109 95 7,493,104 7,764,907 


Totals ... . 105 99 103 122 43,878,557 46,756,815 





PACIFIC COAST 


Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Kansas City 5-day week Flour % ca- 
5-day week Flour % ca- 5d k FI _ capacity output pacity 
capacity output __ pacity ny = ie Sept. 18-25 .... 466,500 483,782 104 
Sept. 18-25 .... 240,000 220,953 92 Previous week .. 466,500 491,706 105 
Previous week 240,000 266,036 it sont. 16-25 . 224,280 = 267,638 rt9 Year ago .. 466,500 472,532 10! 
Year ago ...... 231,000 225,208 97 Previous week .. 224,250 280,032 125 Two years ago 375,000 512,801 163 
Two years ago .. 237,000 196,548 83 Year ago 221,750 238,200 107 
Five-year average . 45 Two years ago .. 287,500 293,272 102 
Ten-year average . ie pan eel 75 Five-year average . ‘ , 172 DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- Ten-year average ..... , 147 Durum products output of mills reporting 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 


tana and lowa: on five-day week: 
; Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
' City (Including Wichita and Salina) sf v 
capacity output pacity ca- pro- of ca- 


Sept. 18-25 .... 472,750 619,490 131 5-day week Flour % ca- pacity duction pacity 
ediiatiin: Madaile 472.750 607.344 128 capacity output pacity Sept. 18-25 .... 177,500 188,173 106 
Year ago 494,500 561,514 114 Sept. 18-25 ....1,090,750 (227,115 113 Previous week .. 177,500 203,190 114 
Two years ago .. 430,500 590,326 137 Previous week..1,090,750 1,237,306 113 Year ago ....... 156,500 209,722,134 
Five-year average me 167 Year ago 1,068,800 , 149,432 108 

Ten-year average . seen eeeees 145 Two years ago..1,032,000 1,238,480 120 production 
Five-year average ...... 147 July |-Sept. 25, 1960 2,128,648 
Ten-year average ....... aes 125 | July I-Sept. 27, 1959 WeTvom 8 


NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


capacity output pacity 


5-day week Flour % ca- 


Crop year 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





5-day week Flour %e Ca- 
capacity output pacity 


Sept. 18-25 .... 672,260 681,851 101 - EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
reason thaw me 8 OA RGD Lire avmrreay rarer 


Two years ago .. 570,260 622,000 109 
Five-year average de widewed 104 
Ten-year average TTTT CT cr 106 
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nals NORTHWESTERN. 


MILLER [Reesoniihnenisare 


AIR CONDITIONING: 
Air Conditioning Can Be a Productive Bakery Function..Aug. 8&—p 


ASH: 
Analytical Methods to Control Mill Efficiency July 25—p 


AUTHORS: 
Bequette, R. K.; Potts, R. B.; Watson, C. 
Farinograph Curve Characteristics of Milled Flours...July 25—p 
Bettinger, T. F.; Schoof, R. F. 
Have You Considered Oil- immersed Controls for 
Problem Areas? vee . 19—p 
Bisson, F 
Bargain Sale Flour Comes at Season's Start, Bargain 
Price Straw Hats at Season's End 
Eastern Rail Lines Delay Proposed Rate Changes Fol- 
lowing Barrage of Testimony July |l—p 
Market Analysts Scratch Their Heads as Supplies of 
Wheat Climb Steadily 
Political Opportunists Preach ‘Agricultural Adjustment’ 
But Surplus Continues to Increase 
Cipperly, John 
Transportation Problems Loom Large in Nation 
Cotton, Richard T 
Caution! Fumigation Now in Progress .. 
The Enemy Within: Insects Are the Baker's " ‘Bugaboo 
Uniess Housekeeping Strict .. 
Public Enemy No. |: Confused Flour Beetie Has Been 
Causing Trouble Since Pharaoh's Time 
Deane, Donald 
To Wash or Not to Wash? 
Drake, Austin T. 
Flour Refining Techniques 
Franklin, Don A. 
A Broad Road for Improvement Lies Ahead 
Rollermilis—The Industry's Servants 
McDowell, Irving T. 
Establishing a Flavor Profile Panel 
McSpadden, Paul S. 
Contamination in Transit 
Potts, R. B. (See Bequette, 
Schoof, R. F. (See Bettinger, T. F.) 
Shellenberger, Dr. J. A. 
The Exciting Face of Change in Milling 
Sherwood, Peter W. 
Air Conditioning Can Be a Productive Bakery Function. Aug. 
Stone, Edwin J. 
Evaluation of Gluten Quality . ...Jduly 
Wakershauser, Kenneth 
Development of Packaging (Part 1) -.. duly 
Development of Packaging (Part II) ; Sanne = OU 
Walters, Nydia 
Bakery Anticipates Doubled Production, Sales Fol- 
lowing Complete Modernization 
Watson, ©. A. (See Bequette, R. K.) 
Wissmar, Konrad 
Analytical Methods to Control Mill Efficiency.... 


AUTOMATION: 
Automation ‘On the Job’ at Carr 
liste, Eng.) oe 


BAKERY INDUSTRY 
United Nations Bakery Operates Around the Clock to 
Keep Its Delegates Well Fed and Happy 


BREAD: 
‘Bent’ Loaf of Bread Appears to Please Folks in South... 
Honor Roll—Barclay Hotel, Philadelphia 
Honor Roll—Ted Lewis's, Washington, D.C. 


BULK HANDLING 
New Transport Truck (Fluidizer Co.—illus.) Sep 
Old Firm With Young Ideas Installs New Bulk ‘Facility 
(Mauser Mill Co.) . 
Wolf Baking Co. Inaugurates Bulk Handling : ... Sept 


CANADA: 

Canadians Examine Wheat Situation, Discuss Common 
Market, Russia, Seaway 

Canadian Export Wheat Flour (chart) 
Canadian Mill Capacities (chart) 
Canadian Millfeed Production and Exports (chart).... 
Canadian Output of Wheat Flour Shows Increase 
Pre-Sift Flour Introduced in Canada 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 
Central America Expands Its Milling Industry 


COMPANIES: 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. (Sells Product Line to 
Humphrey Elevator Co.) 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (Financial Report) 
Brownberry Ovens (Introduces New Product) 
Burrus Mills, Inc. (Sales Report) S . 
Carr & Co., Ltd. (Bulk Flour Handling & Automation) ..Aug. 


Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. (Elects Three Directors) ...July 
(Financial Report) 
Crowe Specialty Foods (Plans Denver Food Processing 
Plant) A 
Daffin Corp. (New Name Follows Merger With Superior 
Separator) 
Day Co. (Dust Filter Licenses Abroad) ; 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Mills, Inc. (President Named)... .July 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. (Plans New Storage Fa- 
cilities) 
General Mills, Inc. (Annual Meeting) 
(Financial Report) 
(Simplified Milling Process) 
Humphrey Elevator Co. (Buys Allis-Chalmers 
Product Line) ieiceeun ie 
International Milling Co. 
Divisions) 
Kansas Milling Co. (President Named) . ee 
Kelly-Erickson-Jones Co. (Brokerage Changes Name) + 
Kroger Co. (Sales Report) 
Mauser Mill Co. (Installs Bulk Facility) 
Merck & Co., Inc. (Sales Report) ... i. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. (Financial Report) sain 
Peavey, F. H., & Co. (Combines Name of Two Flour 
Operations) 
(New Directors, Officers) 
Peter Pan Bakers, Inc. (Changes Name, 
ecutives) 
Pillsbury Co. (Annual Meeting) 
(Financial Report) 
(New Doughnut Mixes, Fall Promotion) 
{ Promotions) 
(Purchases Tidy ‘House Products Go.) ..+ - 
Rolling Donuts, Inc. (Mobile Doughnut Operation) 
Seabar Equipment, Ltd. (New Model Boxcar euneer! . 
Silver Loaf Baking Co. (Modernization) 
Simon-Carter Co. (Retirement) 
Standard Milling Co. (Financial Report) ... ‘ 
Stock, F. W., & Co., Inc. (Milling Supt. Retires) 
Tallapoosa Milling Co. (Fights Insects for Increased 
Profits) ‘aa eee 
Tidy House Products Co. (Sold to Pillsbury) ....... . July 
Ward Baking Co. (Production Seminar for Personnel) ...Sept. 
West Virginia Pulp & rape Co. (Outlines Multi-Wall 
Program) ane ce oe Rees S 


CONTAMINATION: 


Contamination in Transit 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 
Close-Up of Dominican Republic's Mill [illus.) Sept. 


EDITORIALS: 
Allieds Make New Move to Support Foractey sts . July 
Another Attack on White Bread .Sept. 
The Bakers Use Their Battering Rams ..... + 0.0 a 
Call on Ban of 'No Preservatives Used’ Statement . Sept. 
Canada's Clifford Soward Talks Some Export Sense ..Sept. 
The Canadians Meet a Theoretical Economist .........July 
Clifford Hope Takes a Swipe at the Grain Men ........Sept. 
Comments on Building a Realistic Cost Card July 
Conventions, Past and Present and the Farm Problem. July 
Euromarket a Danger to Export Flour 
Flour Millers Doubling as Bakers 
Foreign Trade: Uncle Sam Is the Sucker 
And Jack Kennedy Goes After the 
Owners 
Making Tradition Match Today od 
Profit and Responsibilities of Unions 
The Retirement of Elmer W. Reed 
Two Veterans, George Kelley and Henry Putnam, Re- 
tire 
We Disagree With Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Bell 


EXCHANGES: 


Commodity Exchanges Issue Brochure to Explain Their 
Position 


Marketing Seminar Airs Surplus Wheat Problem 
neapolis) 


San Francisco Grain Exchange (Officers) 
EXPORTS: 

U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour (chart) ....Aug. 8—p 46; Sept. 

U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief (chart). - Sept. 
FARINOGRAPH CURVE CHARACTERISTICS 

Farinograph Curve Characteristics of Milled Flours... .July 
FLAVOR: 


American Assn. of Cereal Chemists (Pacific N.W. Sec- 
tion Meeting) July 

Establishing a Flavor Profile Panel Sept. 

K-State Scientists Plan Bread Flavor Research Project. .Sept. 


FLOUR REFINING: 
Flour Refining Techniques 
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ENGLAND 








GERMANY 




















H. Cohen & Co., Ltd. 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


Cable Address: Bortrite, London 





Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
52, Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Dorfeach,”’ London 





Sidney Smith 
(Flour, Feed & Grain), Ltd. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 
Cable Address: “Topri,’’ London 





Vaughan Thomas & Co., Ltd. 
The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C. 3 


Cable Address: “Avaumas,’’ London 


= 


GLASGOW,C,2 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








SCOTLAND 














Farquhar Brothers 


50 Wellington Street 





McConnell & Reid, Ltd. 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marvel,” Glasgow 





D. T. Russell & Baird, Ltd. 


106 Hope Street GLASGOW,C.2 


_} 








NORWAY 











Loken & Co. A/S 


AGENTS: 
Flour, Grain and Feed 


OSLO 





Norenberg & Belsheim 
OSLO 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
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Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 
Hans Werle 
MANNHEIM/GERMANY, E2., 1-3 


Cable Address: “Einfuhr” Telex 0463270 











DENMARK 

















Brodr. Justesen 
COPENHAGEN 
Cable Address: 


“Justesens,”’ Copenhagen 








HOLLAND 














Bulsing & Heslenfeld N. V. 


Established 1885 
Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 
Cable Address: “‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 





Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.’s 
Handelsmaatschappij, N.V. 


AMSTERDAM—C. 
Cable Address: ‘“Matluch” 





Comm, Venn. Handelmij v/h 


Osieck & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Osieck 





M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


Postbox 945 AMSTERDAM C. 


Cable Address: “Witburg” 





Van Walbeek’s Handel- 
maatschappij N. V. 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 


Cables: Locomotion Rotterdam 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 


47-48 Damrak AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





N. V. 


Algemeene Handel-en 
Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 


v/h P. C, Vis & Co. 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Visco” 





Felix Cohen, N. V. 
36, Mauriisweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
Flour Specialists Since 1889 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 





FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY: 
The Exciting Face of Change in Milling 
Milling Capacity at Chief Centers (charts) 
July 25—pp 62, 63; Aug. 8—pp 62, 


July 25—p 


FLOUR PRODUCTION: 
June Flour Production Over May, Below Comparable 
Month of 1959 ... 
July Flour Production Below June and Previous July 
U.S. Flour Output (chart) 
U.S. Wheat Ground, Flour and Millfeed Production 
(chart) 
Weekly Flour Production Statistics (charts) July 
July 25—p 62; Aug. 8—p 62; Aug : 
Sept. 5—p 60; Sept. 19—p 


July 25—p 
Aug. 22—p 
July |I—p 


FREIGHT RATES: 
Eastern Rail Lines Delay Proposed Rate Changes Fol- 
lowing Barrage of Testimony 
Shippers Relate Why Rate Changes Opposed 


FUMIGATION: 


Caution! Fumigation Now in Progress 


GLUTEN QUALITY: 
Evaluation of Gluten Quality 


INFESTATION: 
The Enemy Within: Insects Are the Baker's Bugaboo 
Unless Housekeeping Strict se ; 
Public Enemy No. |: Confused Flour Beetle Has Been 
Causing Trouble Since Pharaoh's Time 


INSECT CONTROL: : 
Corn Miller Hits Insects Hard and Profits Increase 


July |!—p 
July 25—p 


Aug. 22—p 


July |i—p 


July |l—p 


July 25—p 


July 25—p 


LITERATURE: % 
‘French Culinary Art’ Now Available in English Edition. Sept. 5—p 


LUBRICATION: 
Have You Considered Oil-lmmersed Control for Prob- 
lem Areas? ‘ Sept. |19—p 


MILLFEED: . : 
U.S. Wheat Ground, Flour and Millfeed Production 
(chart) . : ; Sept. 5—p 
Kansas City Weekly Millfeed Prices, July, 1959, Through 
June, 1960 (chart) ‘ iveenee Aug. 8—p 
MILLING MACHINERY: F ; 
Allis-Chalmers Milling Machinery [illus.) 
MILLING PROCESSES: nes 
General Mills Simplifies the Milling Process (Bellera)..Aug. 8—p 
OBITUARIES: 
Baker, Harold ‘ oows peaedseasdubeiewed cae Saee 
Brown, Dr. Alan , ‘ Sept. |19—p 
Chalmers, C. H . ‘ : arg Sept. 5—p 


. July 25—p 


Cunningham, Edward B. . 
Entermille, Fred D. a Sept. 
Gregory, L. S. sexe .o8 ve Sept 
Kaths, Ferdinand C. at itt eideesew ¢ Meas vo et 
Larkin, John J. . tedeeh Hg00da . Aug 
Mansfield Eston $ : ‘Sr. Job bene fant Sept. 
Scattergood, Samuel F. ‘eueucteuns , ‘ Sept. 
Stewart, William D. . bucenesdigas wa ... Aug. 
Strietmann, Albert P. : , peered ‘ Aug. 
Wallace, Frank Gates sven ban ‘ Aug. 
Wolfe, Lloyd R. ‘ . ; itpaaet Sept. 


PACKAGING: 
Packaging—See How It Has Changed ... Praed de still 
This Is How the Problem Is Being Attacked .. July 
Veteran Reviews Flour Packaging, Sales Evolution . Sept 
West Virginia Outlines Progress of Multiwall Program. .Sept 


PORTS: 
Charles Ritz Sees Buffalo's Milling Position Secure... .Sept 


PRICES: 
Bargain Sales Flour Comes at Season's Start, Bargain 
Price Straw Hats at Season's End .................Sept 
Kansas City Weekly Millfeed Prices, July, 1959, Through 
June, 1960 (chart) P ee 
Range ‘of Flour Prices at Major “Markets (chart) .Aug 


PRICE SUPPORTS: 
National Average Price Supports Set on Wheat 


ROLLERMILLS: 
A Broad Road for Improvement Lies Ahead 
Rollermill—The Industry's Servants 


SANDWICHES: 
1960 National Sandwich Idea Contest Winners 


STORAGE: 
Storage Totals Under New UGSA (chart) 


SURPLUS: 
Political Opportunists Preach ‘Agricultural Adjustment’ 
But Surplus Continues to Increase ' 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Transportation Problems Loom Large in Nation. 
WHEAT: 
Galvin's Winter Wheat Estimate Up Sharply.. 
Market Analysts Scratch Their Heads as Supplies 
Wheat Climb Steadily .. 
Marketing Seminar Airs Surplus. Wheat Problem 


New Strong Variety of Wheat Spreads Across. 
Southwest a 


Sept. 


WHEAT WASHING: 
To Wash or Not to Wash? 








—Collector Wants— 


Preferably in excess of five-foot 


diameter 


Send photo indicating size of 
millstone and asking price to: 


Herbert Hallenberg, Jr. 


200 3rd Ave. No. Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Phone: FEderal 3-8191 











Buffalo’s waterfront, where the milling industry's heart- 
beat is loud and sufficiently strong enough to govern the 
whole community’s general health, is becoming a keen 
source of annoyance—to put it mildly—to some of the 
industry’s biggest businessmen. A couple of them spoke 
frankly on the subject while in Buffalo recently. 

“This city’s waterfront, site of General Mills’ largest 
operation, is also the company’s biggest ‘trouble spot’,” 
said Charles H. Bell, GMI’s president. 

Gerald S. Kennedy, board chairman, followed through 
by remarking that GMI’s Buffalo flour milling and cereal 
operation is “down” more often for less cogent reason 
than any of its 42 plants across the country. Mr. Ken- 
nedy himself spent 19 years at the firm’s waterfront 
mills in Buffalo. 

Both GMI officials were in Buffalo Sept. 26 for the 
annual “field day” meeting of directors held at the Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel. 


Labor’s Position 


Mr. Kennedy remarked that Buffalo’s waterfront la- 
borers have wages and fringe benefits equal to or’ better 
than any in the U.S., and that not a single city in the 
U.S. can point with more pride than Buffalo when it 


THE Northwestern MILLER 





comes to labor’s position in the grain and milling indus- 
tries. 

“But Buffalo’s stake,’ Mr. Bell ob- 
served. “The danger is that customers will look to other 
milling centers if Buffalo won’t supply a continuity of 
service and Continued labor troubles in Buffalo 
could affect the distributing situation.” 


Problem for Buffalo 

“It is having an effect,” Mr. Kennedy added. “A com- 
pany the size of General Mills can supply customers by 
working other mills six or seven days a week. It is a prob- 
lem for us, but an even greater one for the Buffalo area, 
if mills are to shut down in strike situations that occur 
after signing of contracts and without recourse to arbi- 
tration and grievance procedures.” 

Each year directors hold one of their monthly meet- 
ings near the site of a company plant. This year’s meet- 
ing, the first in a decade at Buffalo, allowed directors a 
chance to see the new Bellera “Air Spun” mill at Michigan 
Ave. and Ganson St. 

President Bell had hoped that the company could meet 
a Dec. 1 target date for opening of the new mill. Willard 
H. Meinecke, general manager for the company, reported 
that delays caused by strikes would hold up completion 
until sometime after Jan. 1. 

“We have enough other things to fight besides con- 
tinued strike situations,” Mr. Kennedy said. 

“The people of Buffalo—especially waterfront labor— 
have the same economic interest as we in maintaining pro- 
duction and constant flow of shipments.” 

The labor problem could whittle away at Buffalo pre- 
dominance in the officials 
agreed. 

Faith in Buffalo 

But other factors—the city’s geographical location, and 
the tremendous investment in mills—act as assurance that 
Buffalo will stand up under threats of the Seaway and 
transportation rate fluctuations, they said, reaffirming Mr. 


labor’s stake is 


flour. 


the flour milling industry, 


Kennedy's assurances in recent visits that Buffalo 

keep its post as the milling capital of the world. 
They pointed to the new mill, a multi-million-dollar 

investment, as evidence of their faith in the area. 


will 


But the labor problem remains a real peril. The Gen- 
eral Mills’ plant at Buffalo has been shut down a total of 
41 days by three different strike situations since Jan. 1. 

Directors met civic and business leaders at a luncheon 
in the Statler Hilton, then toured the new plant. « 





There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of che most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry, 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 








CABLE ADDRESS 
**"MAPLEFLOUR'' 


MILLS & FEED PLANTS LOCATED — 
Dontreal e 


“Winnipeg s 


@oronto ab 





Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Goderich 
Medicine Flat e 


“A Seat on the Aisle” 


All Seaway traffic passes 
Canada's largest flour mill, 
the Maple Leaf mill at Port 
Colborne, situated at the 
Western entrance to the Wel- 
land Canal, 


. Port Colborne 
New Westminster 


X 
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The yeast division laboratories of 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. have 
come under the able hand of Dr. J. 
A. Thorn, who has been appointed 


manager. His duties will include over- 
seeing operations of the chemical and 
cereal chemistry labs and bake shop, 
reports F, P. Mottram, vice president 





Robin 


Hood 


FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 





“You're sure it’s good 


if it’s Robin Hood” 


Canadian Spring 


Wheat Flour 


Cake and Pastry 


Flour 


Biscuit Flour 


Durum Products 
Rolled Oats 


Oatmeal 


Mills and Sales Offices: Vancouver, Calgary, 
Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto, 


Humberstone, Montreal, Moncton. 
Eastern Export Office: Montreal. 
Oriental Export Office: Vancouver, 


CANADA 


for manufacturing in the division. Dr. 
C. H. Keipper continues as laboratory 
director of the chemical laboratory 
and Dr. P. P. Merritt, senior scientist, 
will supervise the cereal chemistry lab 
and bake shop. 


International Milling Co. is mak- 
ing changes in the management of its 
grain activities, and some promotions 
are involved, states P. Norman Ness, 
vice president. With recent reorgani- 
zation of its top management struc- 
ture, Mr. Ness, long-time head of the 


P. Norman Ness k. C, O’Brien 


firm’s entire grain operation, took on 
additional responsibilities and now 
also supervises International’s research 
program and financial operations. 
The reorganization moves up 
Robert C. O’Brien, presently grain 
manager of the Southwest region, to 
the new post of U.S. grain manager. 
He’s a 32-year grain industry veteran 
and will headquarter in Minneapolis, 
reporting directly to Mr. Ness. 


M. M. (Monty) Beeson, manager of 
International’s Capitol Elevator at Du- 
luth since 1957, moves up to Mr. 
O’Brien’s old position as Southwest 
region grain manager at Kansas City. 
He’s been with International since 
1946. 


To take over at Duluth, the com- 
pany has named Earl N. Sonnesyn 


a 


M. M. Beeson 


| presently assistant to the vice presi- 


E. N. Sonnesyn 


| dent at Minneapolis. Starting with 
International at Minneapolis in 1946, 
he served as grain buyer at Minne- 
| apolis and Detroit until promoted to 
| Mr. Ness’s assistant early this year. 
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Ogden A. Geilfuss, president of 
Southern Bakeries Co., Atlanta, has 
been elected a director of Crest Screen 
Process, Inc., one of the South’s larg- 
est manufacturers of silk screen pro- 
cess printing and decalcomania. 

nal 


It’s “goodbye to business chores” 
for Earl Miller, vice president and 
general manager of Updike Grain 
Co., Omaha, who has retired after 50 
years of service, all with the same 
firm. He started as a bookkeeper in 
1910, reached a vice presidency in 
1939 and also became a director that 
year, remaining when Updike became 
a subsidiary of Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. in 1944. He has served 


Earl Miller Murray Petersen 


several times on the National Grain 
Trade Council, was three times presi- 
dent of the Omaha Grain Exchange 
and an exchange director many years. 
Mr. Miller was a founder of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn. and 
is one of its past presidents. 

Murray Petersen, manager of 
Omaha Flour Mills, succeeds him at 
Updike as vice president and general 
manager, at the same time retaining 
his Omaha Flour Mills post. A grad- 
uate of Dana College at Blair, Neb., 
he has been on the Omaha exchange 
since 1949. Becoming associated with 
C.M. & E. in 1954, he was named 
manager of the firm’s Omaha Flour 
Mills in 1955. 

e 

The bakery and chemical division 

of Ekco Products Co. (Canada), Ltd., 


Technology 


has a couple of new vice presidents. 
Robert Silberman, with the firm since 
1953, becomes vice president and 
manager of the division, while James 
M. Walker moves up to vice president 
and sales manager of the division. A 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
and the University of 


“ a 


Robert Silberman J. M. Walker 


Chicago, Mr. Silberman has served 
as plant superintendent, research and 
development manager for the division, 
and as its sales administrator. 

Mr. Walker, with Ekco Canada 
since January of 1959 as manager of 
industrial sales, has held various ad- 
ministrative and .sales posts with the 
parent firm, Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago. Prior to his Canadian appoint- 
ment he was manager of bakery sales 
for Ekco Alcoa Containers, Inc. 


There’s a new office for handling 
grain and grain products in Portland, 
Ore., and it’s being operated by a 
fellow familiar to many grain ex- 
change members, Gerald E. Tucker. 
He is a grain industry veteran, having 
started his career in Minneapolis. Fol- 
lowing service in World War II he 
moved to the San Francisco area, then 


moved to Portland, where he has been 
located 12 years. Mr. Tucker served 
as president of the Portland exchange 
twice and has just completed a term 
as a member of the organization’s 
board of directors. He’s experienced 
in both export and domestic areas of 
the grain business. 


A career of 45 years with J. 
Smith & Co., 


Allen 


Knoxville, Tenn., has 








Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 











CANADIAN 
WHEAT, OATS & BARLEY 


Over 775 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 





WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HA 


me 
« 


Mills at 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


ALL 


CABLE CODES 


USED 


Montreal, Keewatin, Winnipeg, Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


come to a close with retirement of 
B. Leo Driscoll, vice president and a 
company director. Originally from 


of other J. Allen Smith milling indus- 
try figures, including L. C. Stair and 
the late R. P. Johnson. 


roreicn F]_OUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


Knoxville, he worked for some years © 
for the Southern Railway, including A veteran of 30 years with the U.S. 
a term in the Washington headquar- Food and Drug Administration, Ros- 
ters, finally coming to J. Allen Smith coe C. Jordan, has 
& Co. in 1915 as traffic manager. joined the staff of 
= Thereafter, grain purchasing came Food and Drug 
The Montgomery Company within his sphere until his elevation Consultants of St. 
= h ahemneiainene to president. He served as president Louis. During his 
Faw e geri until late in 1953, at which time he long FDA career 
FLOUR BROKERS was succeeded by James E. Skid- Mr. Jordan served 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 more. as inspector in 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. Mr. Driscoll was an officer and di- Cincinnati, 
rector of the firm from 1937 and Omaha, Kansas 
worked directly with the founder, J. City and St. Louis, 
Allen Smith, and his son, Powell acquiring a wide 
Smith, who served as president 10 reputation as an 
years. Mr. Driscoll was an associate authority in several fields of activity. 
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JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR-FEED 
P. O. Box 646 


740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 





No. 3 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


BREAD 
HONOR 
ROLL... 








HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SNOWBELL RICE FLOUR 


ONE BAG OR A CARLOAD 


GILBERT JACKSON CO., INC. 
Board of Trade Bidg. e Kansas City, Mo. 


THE MILLER, in association with Maurice C. 
Dreicer, the internationally famous gourmet, pre- 
sents this award for supreme excellence in the pro- 
duction and serving of a flour product to 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 
280 Madison Ave. 


The award is given for the hotel’s muffins which are 
served piping hot from the kitchen, with a new batch 
coming out every hour during the busiest dining 
hours of the day. They are so baked that, when split, 
there is a little hole on each side of the center so that 
the butter fits easily without the necessity of pressing 
down. Thence, it seeps into the entire muffin. The 
hotel’s dining rooms are under the active supervision 
of Carling Dinkler, Jr., generally regarded as one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, low cost food experts 
in the world. Mr. Dinkler has muffins served during 
the course of a meal for he does not accept the idea 
that bread and other baked foods should be passed 
around only before the main courses arrive. Just as 
potatoes and other vegetables supplement the meat 
course, so rolls, muffins and toast can be fine auxili- 
aries for steaks, cold cuts or salads. Bread, he con- 
siders, should not be treated as a guest who, on 
arrival, gets a vigorous handshake and then is ig- 
nored. It should be welcomed throughout the entire 
meal. 


New York 











KELLY « ERICKSON «¢ JONES 
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Baie Comeau 
Busy Port 

There’s no grass growing under the 
feet of personnel at the new St. Law- 
rence seaport of Baie Comeau, Que- 
bec, where the new Cargill, Inc., 
grain terminal is located. It was as 
active as any other port on the river 
by mid-September. With a_ licensed 
capacity of 11,868,000 bu., the term- 
inal held roughly 10.5 million bushels 
of wheat from Western Canada and 
an additional 1,332,000 bu. USS. 
wheat and corn. 

During the period from Aug. 1 to 
mid-September more than 1,230,000 
bu. Canadian wheat had moved from 
the St. Lawrence port to overseas 
destinations. 


‘Daylight’ Time Still 
On at Winnipeg 

Daylight saving time has ended in 
Winnipeg, but not for the grain ex- 
change. Traders will continue to work 
on the time-saving schedule until the 
end of October, to keep in step with 
other exchanges also on daylight sav- 
ing time. 


Tight Situation 
In Transportation 

The controversial Crows Nest Pass 
freight rates, and an impending rail- 
way strike of non-operatives for a 14¢ 
hourly pay boost have imposed a tight 
situation upon the Canadian royal 
commission on transportation. 

Contention between the two prairie 
provinces of Alberta and Manitoba on 
the one hand and the railways on the 
other over “who is stalling” the 16- 
mo. investigation of Canada’s trans- 
portation troubles have further en- 
hanced the situation, with consider- 
able pressure brought to bear on the 
commission. 

In this respect, Premier Roblin 
claimed that “the CPR has gone to 
great lengths to destroy the Crows 
Nest Pass agreement. The province 
of Manitoba for the past year has 
been absorbed continually with de- 
fending charges by CPR against the 
Crows Nest Pass rates. Only now are 
the provinces given opportunity to 
discuss major transportation problems 
for which the commission was estab- 
lished.” 


October 3, 1960 


Informants say the federal govern- 
ment is putting pressure on the royal 
commission to finish its job quickly. 

The reasons: 

@ Freight rates are frozen until the 
royal commission reports its findings, 
which may taken an added six months. 
@ Some 118,000 railway workers will 
vote in the next six weeks whether to 
go on strike to back claims for a 14¢ 
hourly pay boost. 

@ A federal subsidy on freight rates— 
worth $35,000,000 in the last 18 mos. 
to next April—may run out before 
the commission makes its report. « 


C. J. Patterson, 


Baking Industry 
Leader, Killed 


Curtis J. 
and chairman of the C. J. 


Patterson, 71, founder 
Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, wholesale bakery 
chain, long a leading figure in baking 
and cereal chemistry, was killed in an 
accident while vacationing near St. 
Marie Beauce, Quebec. Mr. Patterson 
was struck by a car as he was walking 
across a highway to take a picture. 
He was vacationing in Quebec with 
Mrs. Patterson. 

Mr. 
cal knowledge and business acumen, 
was responsible for a number of de- 
velopments in milling and baking tech- 


Patterson, combining techni- 


niques and participated in formation 
of two of the large, multi-unit bak- 
ing organizations of the country. 


Company Formed 

The C. J. Patterson Co., which he 
formed in 1947, owns bakeries in 
Kansas City, Salina and Wichita, 
Kansas; Springfield, Rolla and Boon- 
ville, Mo.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Al- 
buquerque, N.M.; Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Greenville, Miss.; Grand Junction and 
Denver, Colo.; Hot Springs, Ark., and 
Appleton, Wis. 

Prior to formation of this firm, Mr. 
Patterson was associated for many 


years with Campbell-Taggart Associ- 
ated Bakeries, Inc. 

After resigning from Campbell-Tag- 
gart in 1944, Mr. Patterson was asso- 
ciated with the late Clem L. Becken- 
bach in a partnership of flour broker- 
age and bakery consultant work un- 
til the C. J. Patterson Co. was estab- 
lished. 


Kansan by Birth 

Born and reared in Oskaloosa, Kan- 
sas, Mr. Patterson was graduated 
from the University of Kansas as a 
chemist and his first job was with a 
soap firm. He shortly switched to the 
flour milling industry and later be- 
came chief chemist for the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. In 
that capacity he did pioneer work in 
the development of diastatically con- 
trolled flours. 

Mr. Patterson was one of the 
founders of the Midwest Research In- 
stitute and a member of its board of 
governors. He was a former president 
of the American Bakers Assn., the 
American Institute of Baking, Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. In Kansas City he was a 
member of numerous clubs and civic 
organizations. 

Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Mary 
Patterson; two sons, C. J. Patterson, 
Jr., and Robert M. Patterson, now 
president of the Patterson firm, all of 
Kansas City, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth Vetterlein, Tucson, Ariz. « 
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Advertisements in this department are 20¢ 
per word; minimum charge, $3.00. (Count 
six words for signature.) Add 25¢ per in- 
sertion for forwarding of replies if keyed 
te office of publication. Situations Wanted 
advertisements will be accepted for 15¢ per 
word, $2.25 minimum. Add 25¢ per inser- 
tion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads $20 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash 


with order. 
¢*¢ ¢ 





HELP WANTED 





INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER — EXPERIENCED IN 
methods, time and motion in grain milling in- 
dustry, preferably oat milling. Address Ad No. 
6273, The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BAKERS AND MILLERS SKIN’ INFECTIONS, 
such as eczema fungi growth, open legs or 
burns; then use the famous ''SA-No No. I"' 
ointment ($2.00). At your druggist or directly 
from: SA-No Products, Emil Hollert Br., 41-01, 
Bell Blvd., Bayside 61, New York City. 
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A sailor on a transport receives 
orders to go down and prepare the 
man in Cabin 574 for burial. Finally 
he comes back. 


“Okay, Skipper,” he says. “That 
Communist in 475—I got him all 
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wrapped in the canvas—weights at 
his feet—everything just right.” 

“You dope,” roars the Skipper, “I 
said Cabin 574—not 475. Was the 
man in 475 dead?” 

“He claimed not, Sir. But you know 
what liars these Communists are.” 

e¢*¢ ¢ 

A small city had decided to go in 
for culture, and the Aldermen were 
voting on some improvements. 

“Seems to me it’d add class if we 
was to have some gondolas on it. I 
move we buy a dozen gondolas.” 

At this an economy-minded mem- 
ber leaped to his feet. “Gondolas 
might be all right,” he admitted, “but 
whatta we gotta go so expensive for? 
Why not just buy one male gondola 
and one female—and let nature take 


its course?” 
¢¢ ¢ 


“Give me a glass of milk and a mut- 
tered buffin.” 


“You mean a buffered muttin.” 
“No, I mean a muffered buttin.” 


“Why not take doughnuts and 
milk?” 


¢¢¢ 


In Moscow, an old lady went to 
the same newsstand every day, bought 
a copy of Pravda, glanced at the first 
page and then threw the whole paper 
away. 


“Why are you so wasteful?” asked 
the newsdealer one day. 


“I am interested only in the obitu- 
aries,” says the customer. 


“You are stupid as a capitalist,” 
says the newsdealer. “The obituaries 
are tucked away, in small type, on 
the inside pages.” 


The old lady shrugged. “Ah, yes,” 
she said, “but the one I am looking 
for—that will be in big letters, on the 
front page.” 
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, ™ Hubbord Milling Co., Mankato, Minnesota 3000 sacks capacity—mill elevator storage, 500,000 bu. 


HUBBARD MILLING CO. 
KEEPS CUPBOARDS FILLED 
WITH THE HELP OF 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Hubbard Milling Co. uses dependable Wallace and Tiernan processes 
and equipments to send a steady flow of fine flour products to its cus- 
tomers. This mill knows the benefits of doing business with a firm of 


single-line responsibility — with manufacture, sales, and service under 
one roof. 


At Hubbard Milling the W&T Dyox® Process is used to generate and 
apply chlorine dioxide gas accurately and uniformly...matures the 
flour for best performance in bread baking. 


Novadelox®, chosen for its bleaching efficiency, is fed through mill-proved 
NA Feeders for peak color removal and best color dress. Similar feeders 
apply “N-RICHMENT-A”® for the addition of vitamins and minerals. 
a via Sawa” Hubbard Milling Co. is only one of the many milling companies using 
W&T Flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Nicest stop on the way home from school 


is still the neighborhood bakery 


The makers and purveyors of bread are still in the 
business of delighting everybody who eats. You may 
have forgotten the pleasures of being eight years 
old and hungry, with a coin in your pocket and a 
bakery full of surprises. But that pleasure is as 


strong today as ever, and as long as kids are kids, 
as long as people are people, it will continue to be. 
This is why bread and bread products are part and 
parcel of today’s community. General Mills is proud 
to serve an industry the community needs so much. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





